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Liberty won by white men would lose half its lustre. Who would 


be free themselves must strike the blow. 


—Frederick Douglass 


{| Noted expert tabulates U. S. 
debits and credits on Negro 


Sheet | K lotions 


Condensed from Atlantic Monthly 
By Edwin R. Embree 


EMOCRACY in human re- 
Pyistion: is gripping the 

American mind and con- 

science. Next to the war, 
questions about Negroes and other 
minorities are the most discussed 
topics in forums, drawing rooms, 
and bars. 

Aside from morals and ethics, 
we begin to see that our racial pat- 
terns are hurting our economy and 
handicapping us in winning the 
war: keeping us from full use of 
Negro labor and fighting power, 
breaking the morale of the millions 
who make up our minority groups, 
shaking the trust of our democratic 
allies. We begin to realize—un- 
easily—that over two thirds of the 
people of the earth are colored and 
that these darker peoples are swiftly 
rising to power in industry and 
arms. 

Negroes have found special sig- 
nificance in the war. It has given 
them opportunities they have never 


EDWIN R. EMBREE is president of 
the Julius Rosenwald Foundation and 
chairman of the Chicago Committee on 
Racial Relations. He is author of 13 
Against The Odds and Brown Americans, 


had but it has sharpened their sense 
of the clash between American 
creed and American practice. Ne- 
groes want to fight for democracy, 
but they see the issues quite as 
plainly in America as abroad. They 
are no longer satisfied with the epi- 
taph suggested by one colored 
rookie: “Here lies a black man 
killed fighting a yellow man for the 
glory of a white man.” Negroes 
want to help beat Japan. But they 
want democracy to win at home, 
too. And they want it now. Many 
thoughtful Americans agree and are 
working with a zeal not shown since 
the movement which abolished slav- 
ery. 
Other Americans are equally per- 
turbed for opposite reasons. Fight- 
ing for the status quo, they are de- 
termined that the Negro shall “‘stay 
in his place.” Many of them are 
distending their hate to whatever 
groups differ from them in race or 
religion. 

Here is the current balance sheet 
in race relations as I see it. 

Debits 

The most spectacular signs of the 

rising tide of intolerance are out- 
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breaks against various minority 
groups: anti-Semitic attacks in New 
York, Boston, Chicago; the zoot- 
suit clash with Mexicans in Los 
Angeles; manhandling of Japanese- 
Americans. But the chief victims 
were Negroes: riots in Detroit, 
Beaumont, and Mobile; outbreaks 
in Newark and Dayton; violence 
on all kinds of public carriers 
throughout the South. In many 
cities Negroes were mauled by the 
police and stoned by ‘‘neighbors”’ 
for moving into new districts. A 
Negro in Mississippi was tortured 
and murdered by white men _be- 
cause he refused to sell his farm to 
one of them. 

Housing, always inadequate in 
black ghettos, has become intoler- 
able with the new crowding. A 
million Negroes have migrated 
from the rural South since 1940, 
some of them to Southern cities but 
most to already congested centers 
in the North and West. In Chi- 
cago, with 350,000 Negroes, areas 
of the South Side Black Belt have 
55,000 to 90,000 inhabitants per 
square mile herded into houses 
abandoned by their former owners, 
with poor sanitation and scant fa- 
cilities for recreation, School build- 
ings are so congested that many Ne- 
gro children have to get their edu- 
cation in half-day shifts. With re- 
strictive covenants and other quasi- 
legal devices keeping Negroes from 
any other quarters, landlords pile 
up the rents and let the buildings 
run down. 

Funds available for housing for 
Negro defense workers in more 
than twenty-five Northern cities 


could not be used for over a year 
because of objection from white 
residents. In Detroit, where the 
150,000 Negroes of the 1940 cen- 
sus have increased by 10 per cent 
every year during the war years, 
colored tenants could move into 
public housing built expressly for 
them only after crashing a picket 
line of white rioters. In Baltimore, 
where the numbers have jumped 
from 165,000 in 1940 to over 200,- 
000 in 1944, an angry citizenry has 
refused to let Negroes move out of 
the established ghettos or have pub- 
lic housing. 

Employment has been a constant 
fight. In spite of the President's 
orders and the vigilance of the 
Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee, employers were slow to hire 
colored workers. Upgrading of Ne- 
gro workers has brought on hate 
strikes and riots in dozens of cen- 
ters, notably in Philadelphia, where 
the whole city’s transportation was 
tied up for six days because eight 
Negroes were given jobs as motor- 
men on trolleys; and at the Wright 
aeronautical plant in Lockland, 
Ohio, when 12,000 workers walked 
out because seven Negroes were 
transferred to a ‘white’ depart- 
ment. 

Minority groups themselves have 
not been guiltless. Catholics and 
Jews have often discriminated 
against Negroes. A Negro club in 
Philadelphia refused to admit a 
white minister to membership. 
When a Japanese-American was put 
alongside her, a Negro secretary 
walked off the job in Chicago as 
haughtily as any Nordic Negroes 
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and Mexicans vie in looking down 
on one another. 

The police and the courts have 
not always shown fair play or jus- 
tice. In riots Negroes have been 
arrested and punished in far greater 
numbers than white offenders. Po- 
lice brutality against Negroes, even 
when they are in uniform, has be- 
come an open scandal. In South- 
ern courts, judges often treat col- 
ored defendants with disdain or 
amusement, refuse to accept Negro 
testimony against whites, and tend 
to assume a Negro guilty until he is 
proved innocent. Juvenile delin- 
quency has become alarming. White 
and Negro gangs have clashed on 
streets and public carriers in many 
cities. 

In the news there has been sup- 
pression and distortion: the pam- 
phlet, The Races of Mankind, an 
authentic, scientific statement, was 
banned by the USO and the Army. 
Strange Fruit, the powerful novel 
by Lillian Smith, was censored in 
Boston as ‘obscene’; Gene Tal- 
madge featured his (losing) cam- 
paign for Governor of Georgia by 
bonfires burning copies of Brown 
America; the USO press agent sup- 
pressed a photograph of Mrs. 
Roosevelt with the very dark Mrs. 
Bethune as ‘“‘controversial.” 

Galling are the insults and un- 
certainties that individual Negroes 
face every day, never knowing when 
they may be admitted or thrown 
out at a theater, a restaurant, a hotel, 
a bathing beach. In Washington 


a Negro soldier who had lost a leg 
in Italy was refused service in 
Thompson's restaurant, two blocks 
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from the White House. Negro 
troops in El Paso, Texas, were re- 
fused food in a station dining room 
where they could see German pris- 
oners of war seated and receiving 
courteous service. 

A little colored girl, asked to 
name fitting punishment for Hitler, 
said, “Make him black and make 
him live in America.” 

Resented most of all is discrim- 
ination in the armed forces. Ne- 
groes—and millions of other people 
the world over—simply cannot un- 
derstand a war for democracy 
fought by an army organized on 
segregation and prejudice. Time 
states that 7U per cent of all Ne- 
gto troops have been used for labor 
rather than combat. The training 
school for Negro pilots had to be 
built by private funds, and in spite 
of brilliant records abroad, Negroes 
are still little used in any of the air 
services. 

On leave, colored soldiers and 
sailors have been herded into re- 
stricted areas for their play; even in 
the combat zones of England they 
were Jim Crowed in the Red Cross 
recreation centers and insulted and 
sometimes beaten by their American 
fellows. An Englishwoman whose 
village had quartered chiefly colored 
troops said, “Oh, we all like the 
Americans, but those white folks 
from the States are terrible.” 

Most shocking is the lethargy of _ 
the United States Army in allow- 
ing civilians to mob and sometimes 
murder soldiers in uniform if the 
soldiers have dark skins. Three 
soldiers from Camp Van Dorn, 
Mississippi, were killed, one by the 
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sheriff of Centerville and two by 
white civilians after one of the 
soldiers answered ‘‘Yes’’ instead of 
“Yes, sir.” Private Raymond Mc- 
Murray was shot in a general round- 
up of “suspects” near Birmingham, 
Alabama. A soldier in Charleston, 
South Carolina, beaten and threat- 
ened with death by two civilian po- 
licemen, shouted, “Hell, shoot me! 
It's your country I'm supposed to 
die for, anyway.” 
Credits 

In spite of all, the war years have 
made a huge dent in the old patterns 
of race relations. There has been 
a tremendous gain for democracy. 
Never before in America have Ne- 
groes been given the opportunities 
they have today. And they are mak- 
ing the most of them. 

Over 1,500,000 Negroes are in 
war industry, many of them in new 
trades. Over 2000 Negroes are 
employed in fifteen cities as street- 
car conductors, motormen, and bus 
drivers. Certain railroads have up- 
graded waiters to stewards, and are 
employing Negro firemen for the 
first time in a generation. Over 
200,000 are in the Federal civil 
service, chiefly as mail carriers and 
postal clerks. For 1944 the Labor 
Research Association reported 
5,300,000 Negroes employed in 
civilian jobs—a million more than 
ever before in American history. 

The greatest asset in employment 
is the new attitude of the unions. 
The Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations is the strongest force against 
discrimination that has arisen in 
these fervid years. The older unions 
are not so aggressive, but they are 
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feeling the new movement for a 
united front of all laborers. The 
Farmers’ Union, not yet firmly 
established against the big landown- 
ers’ organizations, is also committed 
to fair play for the Negro farmers 
and farm workers. Meanwhile, Ne- 
groes themselves have been working 
to increase their competence and 
establish good relationship with em- 
ployers and fellow workers. 

Even in the matter of decent liv- 
ing quarters some progress has 
come, chiefly in public housing. Of 
the 132,000 family units built by 
the Federal Housing Authority, 35 
per cent have been made available 
to Negroes. In addition, 65,000 
units for Negroes have been set up 
in special housing for war workers, 
and many other projects are under 
way. The National Association of 
Real Estate Boards has recom- 
mended prompt use of private in- 
itiative in providing houses for Ne- 
groes. In the battles for free living 
space, decisions against restrictive 
covenants have been given by judges 
in Chicago and California. Much 
of the recent public housing is in- 
terracial in theory and increasingly 
so in fact, notably in Los Angeles, 
Pittsburgh, and Chicago. 

Politically Negroes have gained 
stature and power. In the North- 
ern and border states there are two 
and a half million qualified Negro 
voters—enough to be the balance 
of power in these states which carry 
the balance of power in the nation. 
Unsatisfied with the declarations of 
either party platform in 1944, the 
leaders of twenty-five national Ne- 
gro organizations issued a joint 
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statement of their demands—pos- 
sibly the beginning of unity and of 
a political strategy which would 
give this group tremendous power. 
Following the Supreme Court de- 
cision in the Texas primary case, 
Negroes voted in Texas and Arkan- 
sas for the first time since Recon- 
struction days. Stirring up the race 
issue has proved no longer a way 
to get even white votes, as witness 
the recent defeat of such race baiters 
as Cotton Ed Smith of South Caro- 
lina, Eugene Talmadge of Georgia, 
and three members of the Dies 
Committee, including Dies him- 
self. Attacks on the poll tax con- 
tinue; Georgia abolished the tax in 
1945, leaving only six Southern 
states still clinging to this device 
for cutting down the votes of both 
Negroes and the poorer whites. 
The police and the courts have 
moved far toward democracy during 
the war years. Several cities and 
states in the North are revising their 
civil liberties laws, outlawing more 
strictly discrimination in any pub- 
lic facilities and services. New York 
State has just set up by strong legis- 
lative act a fair employment and 
anti-discrimination commission. 
Still more important, many indivi- 
duals have been seeing to it that 
these laws are brought to the test; 
for others besides Negroes are ex- 
cluded from restaurants and hotels 
in the North as well as in the South. 
With public approval Negro po- 
licemen have been appointed in 
more than eighteen Southern cities, 
and a large number have been 
added to the police forces of the 
North. Washington in recent years 
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has increased its Negro officers from 
42 to 135, and Chicago has just 
added 100 Negroes to the large 
number already serving. Certain 
cities, such as San Francisco, Wash- 
ington, Passaic, and Louisville, have 
set up courses for the training of 
police in the handling of racial 
problems. 

Following a recent Supreme 
Court decision, Negroes are regu- © 
larly called to juries in several 
Southern states. The interpretation 
of the Southern segregation laws is 
tending toward the equality they are 
sworn to follow, as witness the com- 
pelling of white persons to give 
rightful space to Negroes on 
crowded buses in Norfolk, Virginia, 
and the payment of equal salaries to 
public school teachers in Louisville, 
New Orleans, and throughout the 
state of North Carolina. 

The Negro press has shot for- 
ward during the war years. It has 
correspondents overseas, and has 
finally succeeded in getting a direct 
representative into the President's 
press conferences. These papers 
have swung behind the labor move- 
ment, are aligning the Negro more 
and more with the rights of other 
minorities, and are stressing the 
American Negro’s common concern 
with colored peoples of the world. 

The entertainment world has 
shown a fellowship untarnished by 
caste in many interracial plays and 
broadcasts and in. running Stage 
Door Canteens with entertainers, 
hosts, and guests welcome regard- 
less of race. Famous men and 
women of stage, screen, and radio 
have publicly demanded changed 
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racial patterns: Helen Hayes, Orson 
Welles, Elsa Maxwell, Helen Ga- 
hagan, Walter Winchell. While 
movies have held pretty much to 
the old stereotypes, notable excep- 
tions were The Negro Soldier, a 
short feature prepared by the Army, 
and Americans All, of the ‘““March 
of Time” series. Negroes in the 
theater have achieved new status 
with Carmen Jones, Anna Lucasta, 
and Paul Robeson’s Othello all run- 
ning at the same time as smash hits 
in New York. 

On the educational front, white 
students of all ages are working 
against racial inequalities. A junior 
high school group in Manhattan 
made microscopic tests of Negro 
and white blood to prove them 
identical. Last year three white stu- 
dents enrolled at “‘colored’’ Fisk 
University in Nashville, and a col- 
ored student at the “white” Black 
Mountain College in North Caro- 
lina. A sensation was caused by 
the report of the State Director of 
Research that Negro seventh grade 
pupils in the public schools of Vir- 
ginia outranked the white seventh- 
graders. St. Louis University in 
Missouri has opened its doors to 
colored students. 

A special gain is the trickle of 
Negro teachers not only into their 
own schools and colleges but into 
the general educational system. Six 
hundred Negroes are teaching in 
the Chicago public schools and a 
large number in the regular schools 
of New York, not only in Harlem 
but all over the city. Universities 
have begun to appoint scholars ir- 
respective of color, notably the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago, Harvard, 
Wayne, Smith, Toledo, and the 
colleges of New York City. Negro 
chemists and engineers have begun 
to appear in the research depart- 
ments of great industries. 

In communities all over the coun- 
try, committees have been appointed 
to work on human relationships. 
Forty-one cities and states have set 
up official commissions. More than 
two hundred voluntary committees 
have sprung up from Boston to Los 
Angeles, from Minneapolis to Mo- 
bile. 

In spite of continued segregation 
and discrimination, the training and 
experience in the armed forces have 
been tremendous. A million Ne- 
groes—practically all the young 
men of the group between eighteen 
and thirty—have been given an edu- 
cation far beyond any school or col- 
lege. They have been well housed 
and well fed. Their health has been 
safeguarded and their strength built 
up. They have been trained and 
disciplined—for the most part in 
wholesome fashion. They have seen 
other parts of the country and of the 
world. Along with slights, most 
soldiers have caught a glimpse of 
wide horizons and have had some 
warming experiences of respect and 
admiration as they have traveled 
over America, through the Pacific, 
and in Europe. 

Coming back from such experi- 
ence, the whole young male popu- 
lation of the race will never again 
fit into the serfdom of Southern 
feudalism or into second-class status 
in Northern industrial cities. It is 


too late ever again to keep Negroes 
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“in their places.” If we wanted 
that, we should never have drawn 
them into war production or called 
them to the tremendous education 
of the armed forces. 

We now have the task—and the 
opportunity—of building Negroes, 
with all other citizens, into a com- 
mon working force, which may 


then produce the highest standard 
of living ever known by any people ; 
into a common culture, which will 
be enriched by the wisdom and in- 
genuity of this race as it has been 
by their art and music; into a com- 
mon social and political order, 
which may then become a true 
democracy. 


Bez Problem For The Big Tue 


THEY TELL a story in San Francisco about FDR's first trip 
by plane to Africa. He was put down at one of those British 
coastal way stations where he had the opportunity to observe that 
there were a large number of Negroes, some rather wild and 
undeveloped and others obviously educated and given positions 
of authority. 

It occurred to him that it might be valuable to the American 
Negroes to make a study of conditions under which the various 
classes of Negroes live under British rule in Africa, and inquired 
of Prime Minister Churchill if he had any objection to his ap- 
pointing a committee of outstanding American Negroes to make 
an informal inquiry. 

Prime Minister Churchill, the legend goes, thought over Mr. 
Roosevelt's proposal, and then shrewdly replied: ““Well, if you 
will allow me to send Englishmen to the south of the United 
States to report on how you treat the Negro there, I am willing 
to let you see how we treat the Negroes in Africa.” 

FDR is supposed to have replied that it was OK with him, and 
the next thing on the record is the fact that he did appoint a 
commission of three prominent American Negroes to go to Africa 
and study conditions at Accra, the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, and 
German West Africa. 

Leo Lerner, North Side Sunday Star 
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DEEP in the Dark Continent, a missionary came upon a native village 
and stopped to give his regular sermon to the Negro converts. The native 
chief put him up a straw hut and before leaving for the meeting place, 
the missionary asked the chief whether it was safe to leave his personal be- 
longings in the hut. 

“Certainly,’’ replied the chief, ‘‘there’s not a white man within a hundred 
miles.” 


Ralph Baker 

THE AMERICAN GIRL who thinks leg makeup is strictly an American 
invention will be interested to know that African tribesmen were the first 
leg artists. Tribesmen trained for police work by the British West African 
government completed their uniforms with leg makeup. 

The uniform of the Nigerian police was a dark blue with knee breeches 
and blue putties. More often than not, the feet were bare, but shining through 
with an unnatural gleaming black lustre. The solution to the mystery came 
when it was discovered that shoe polish was liberally applied to the feet and 
lower legs. Then the men vigorously brushed until the skin of their feet 
and legs had a high polish. 

United Press 

A MISSIONARY was very successful in a desolate section of Africa and 
converted an entire tribe of cannibals. On the first anniversary of their con- 
version, they invited the missionary to a great feast. 

“Delicious meat,”” he commented. “What is it?” 

“My favorite wife,” beamed the chief. “We didn’t think you'd mind one 
slight deviation to celebrate the occasion.” 

Jack Atkins 

AT THE HEIGHT of her loveliness and charm, the celebrated American 
actress, Lillie Langtry, attended a great dinner in London, where she was 
conducted to the table by a genuine African king! 

It was soon evident from the manner in which the sovereign neglected his 
food to gaze upon his partner that Miss Langtry had made a conquest. At 
the conclusion of the repast he arose, bowed low, and paid his tribute of 
praise. 

““Madam,”’ he sighed, “if heaven had only made you black and fat, you 
would be irresistible!” 

Wall Street Journal 

DOWN IN LIBERIA American Negro troops are on their best behavior 
before the natives. One day however, a lieutenant summoned a corporal and 
growled: “What's this I hear about your being so drunk last night that 
you pushed a wheelbarrow through every one of the native huts. Is that a 
way to keep faith with these people?” 

“You ought to know, sir,” answered the corporal. “You were in the 
wheelbarrow.” 

Frances Johnson 
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SUCCESS STORY 


{| Bill Robinson remains strictly 


‘kopasetic’ despite his 67 years 


oor E. AND TIMES OF 
BOJANGLES 


Condensed from New York Herald-Tribune 
By Otis T. Guernsey, Jr. 


ILL “BOJANGLES” ROB- 
fs INSON, the master-crafts- 


man of tap rhythms and in- 

imitable stage personality, 
reveled through Memphis Bound 
on opening night like a colt in 
spring. But his fine performance, 
shining among other doings that 
were frequently hodge-podge, never 
stopped the show quite as brilliantly 
as a line he ad-libbed near the end 
of the last act. 

The audience exploded when the 
star addressed one of the charac- 
ters: “Aunt Mel, in one hour I'll 
be sixty-seven years old.” Incred- 
ible as it may seem, the light-footed 
Bojangles reached this grandfather's 
total on May 25. 

Memphis Bound is a modern- 
ized Negro version of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s Pinafore, and an as- 
tounded press agent, checking up 
on the figures, found that Robinson 
was born in Richmond, Va., on the 
very day the Pinafore was first 
performed in England. 

The figures seem to lie. Nobody 
short of a finely trained Jesse Owens 


could duplicate his strenuous, fam- 
ous stair-dance in Memphis 
Bound—Robinson did an encore 
immediately after it. 

The off-stage Bojangles has a line- 
less face, undyed black hair, clean- 
boned hands and an_ irresistible 
smile. He carries himself like a top 
sergeant and he walks as though he 
were treading on coiled springs. 

There is, however, no disputing 
the fact that he has been perform- 
ing on the stage for sixty years, and 
this makes him the eighth wonder 
of the world for insurance compa- 
nies, city officials, friends and other 
modern phenomena. 

One of his insurance policies 
came due two years ago, and the 
company, after examining him, de- 
manded to see the Richmond birth 
records before they would pay off. 

Recently he drove his olive-hued 
Dusenberg into a motorist who 
stopped too quickly in front of him. 
After receiving a report of the ac- 
cident, the naive Motor Vehicle Bu- 
reau sent him a letter informing him 
that since he was over sixty-five he 
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should submit to an examination 
determining his fitness to drive a 
car. “I'll bring them to see my 
stair-dance,” he says, they'll 
gimme a Mack truck to drive.” 

The stair-dance blossomed into 
cinematic fame when Robinson did 
it with Shirley Temple in her pic- 
tures, but for the last five years he 
has omitted it from his act. 

“Everybody was givin’ imitations 
of Bill Robinson’s dance,” he re- 
ports, ‘so I started doin’ something 
more original.” But he’s the only 
dancer on record who has finished it 
with enough breath left to sing a 
song immediately afterward. 

Robinson’s eternal youth must be 
a combination of exercise and 
magic. He certainly didn’t plan it 
that way. He doesn’t drink or 
smoke, but he holds to no other reg- 
ular routine of life. He doesn’t re- 
serve time for practice; but he will 
essay a new step on the street, or 
wherever it happens to occur to 
him. 

Sleep is an anathema to Bojan- 
gles. “I'd be the most restless man 
in the world if I ever went to bed 
early,” he states. “I can’t sleep 
more than four hours a day.” - And 
so he never does. 

When asked if he was beginning 
to feel the strain of performing, 
Robinson admitted that at one point 
this year he didn’t feel quite up to 
par. He was playing in the Zanzi- 
bar’s floor show, which was also the 
stage attraction at the Roxy Theater. 
This double stint required eight ot 
nine shows a day for the whole cast. 
“I got a little tired during that en- 
gagement,” he said, “partly because 
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I usually had to run from the night 
club to the theater to get there in 
time for my cue.” 

He added that the young Nicho- 
las brothers, dancers who were on 
the same program, dropped out be- 
cause they couldn’t stand the pace. 

The Bojangles life and _ time, 
rooted in the Victorian era and 
flowering into the modern age of 
madness, ate packed with varied 
activities. In athletics he has run 
seventy-five yards backwards faster 
than any other man on earth, and 
he is an inveterate New York Yan- 
kee fan. 

He compensates in imagination 
what he lacks in formal education; 
once, when he didn’t know a word 
that would describe his feelings, he 
made one up. This word is his gift 
to the language—the Funk and 
Wagnall’s dictionary has given its 
official approval to Robinson’s ‘‘ko- 
pasetic.” 

“Everything is kopasetic’ means 
“everything is fine and dandy.” It 
took a war and the whole Army to 
think up kopasetic’s worthy anto- 
nym—-snafu. 

Besides this sally into philology 
Robinson is also a student of life. 
His classroom is the police line-up. 
He attends it at every opportunity 
in every city, because “You can 
learn an awful lot about life settin’ 
lookin’ at the line-up.” 

He studies the faces of the ac- 
cused criminals and is always 
amazed that they look so innocent. 
In Chicago the stars of one line-up 
were two hulking 200-pound brutes 
who had been armed with guns and 
lead pipes. The police asked them 
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why they had been carrying con- 
cealed weapons. “Oh, we needed 
them,” pleaded these towering 
giants, “to protect ourselves.” 

Professionally, Bojangles is a 
self-taught, self-made man. He 
has never taken a dancing lesson, 
and he has never used any routines 
other than those he himself has cre- 
ated. This he can do at the drop of 
a whim. 

He revealed that, on Memphis 
Bound’s opening night, his en- 
core after the stair-dance was com- 
posed of steps made up on the spur 
of the moment. He said, “I never 
do the same thing twice on the stage. 
People workin’ with me get a kick 
out of watchin’ my performance, 
because they don’t know what I'm 
gonna do from night to night.” 

Robinson’s advice to newcomers 
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to the stage, based on his sixty 
years of experience, is to avoid imi- 
tation. He has trained numerous 
members of the profession, includ- 
ing Shirley Temple and Eleanor 
Powell, but he never has taught two 
pupils the same step. 

He also believes that a star never 
should cease striving for originality. 
The maxim at the core of his life, 
which he practices as well as preach- 
es, is: “You never can stop learn- 
ing in show business.” 

Even though the well beloved 
Bill “Bojangles” Robinson is only 
three years removed from the vener- 
ability of seventy, it doesn’t seem 
likely that he ever will stop doing 
anything. After nearly seven dec- 
ades, life for Bojangles is still 
strictly kopasetic. 


WALTER WINCHELL, JR., aged nine, is one of his dad’s most 


ardent radio fans, and what “Pop” says is gospel. Recently Walter 
Junior found a little grey mouse in his home. He immediately pre- 
pared a little box for it, filled with straw and odd “‘goodies’’ that 
mice are reported to like. 

Came the following morning and Walter, Jr. was preparing to 
take the mouse along to school with him. His mother attempted 
to dissuade him. Junior patiently explained, “It's O.K. Mom. 
In our biology class there are plenty of mice.” 

When Mrs. Winchell replied, “But they are white mice,” a 
frown darkened Junior’s countenance and with deep conviction, he 
protested, “Oh, race prejudice, eh?” 

Reader's Scope 
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It is no reflection on the Negro to 
say that he cannot be made a combat 
soldier; neither can a mule, and yet a 
mule plays an important role in military 
and civilian life. 

Judge Horace C. Wilkinson 
of Alabama 


The essence of freedom is a system 
whereby we can dislike a certain race or 
a certain religion, and say as much 
openly. The Southern Watchman 

I believe that legal segregation is 
wrong, voluntary segregation is right and 
very helpful. Lyman Beecher Stowe 

Colored soldiers are akin to well- 
meaning but irresponsible children. As 
such they have to be given the best pos- 
sible care by their officers and at the 
same time be subjected to rigid disci- 
pline. Generally they cannot be trusted 
to tell the truth, to execute complicated 
orders, or to act on their own initiative 
except in certain individual cases. The 
colored race has peculiar characteristics 
under certain influences such as excite- 
ment, fear, religion, dope, liquor... 
they change from a timid bashful in- 
dividual to one of boldness or madness, 
or become hysterical. 

U.S. Army directive on handling 
Negro soldiers 

What could be worse than to have 
on our soil this scum of the earth, Ne- 
groes, Jews, Indians, New Zealanders, 
South Africans, Britons, Americans, and 
other heterogeneous assortments of 
races? Benito Mussolini 

I think it a mistake for our colored 
boys here to go around with English 
girls. I once pointed out to a group 
of Negroes that only the lowest type of 
English girls associate with colored men 
and I don’t believe that these men want 
to associate with women of that type. 

Lady Nancy Astor 

The Negro is going to have to remain 
humble and look to the white man for 
help. L. A. Woods 

Texas Education Superintendent 
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I think I know niggers. I grew up 
with them, played with them and I know 
they’re not happy if they must associate 
with white folks. They're not at ease. 

Rep. John S. Gibson of Georgia 

Simply because white people refuse to 
associate socially or fraternize with col- 
ored people is not because they are 
prejudiced or guilty of racial bigotry. 

Rep. Butler B. Hare of South Carolina 

Real estate values decline most rap- 
idly where there is a co-mingling of the 
races and are maintained best where 
neighborhoods continue either white or 
colored. Real Estate Analyst 


If we are to take the Negro to the 
bosom of the Democratic party in Ala- 
bama, let’s take white supremacy from 
the emblem of the party in this state 
and replace it with something more ap- 
propriate such as ‘‘a jubilee of coons, 
goons and octoroons.” 

Judge Horace C. Wilkinson 
of Alabama. 


There are no people in the world who 
are better to the good colored people 
than our Southerners. 

Rep. Dan R. McGhee of Mississippi 

Is there a man alive who doubts for 
one moment that the whites of the world, 
comprising less than one fourth of the 
world’s population, could all but destroy 
in war the races of color. 

Southern Watchman 


As long as there is one drop of South- 
ern blood in me, there will be a ‘Jim 
Crow” law and there will be white 
teachers in the school my children at- 
tend. 

Letter to Editor in Look Magazine 

Enough money has been spent at Tus- 
kegee to float a battleship in a misguided 
effort to train Negro fliers. Where 
would we be today if we were dependent 
on Negro fliers? Not everyone capable 
of driving a truck load of gas to an air 
field will make a flier. 

Judge Horace C. Wilkinson 
of Alabama 
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§,No prejudice in Dominican Republic 
but evidences of color are abundant 


Melting P. of Of 


Condensed from Louisville Times 


By Tom Wallace 


OWHERE in the Western 
perhaps is there 

a better opportunity to study 

the effect of the mingling of 
two radically different races than is 
presented by the scene at Santiago 
de Los Caballeros, near the center 
of the island which is divided be- 
tween the Negro republic, Haiti, 
and the Dominican Republic. 

Dominicans will tell you that 
there is no race prejudice in the 
republic; that in all respects there 
is equality of rights and opportu- 
nity. 

Yet evidences of race prejudice 
are everywhere abundant. There is 
no such prejudice as that which is 
reflected in the caste system of 
India, where the twice-born Brah- 
man does not allow the shadow of 
a Dravidian (black) to fall upon 
him or upon anything he intends to 
eat. There is no such prejudice as 
that which New Englanders deplore 
and the Gulf States and Georgians 
uphold in the United States. 

A Negro is within the law if he 
elects to be served in a hotel whose 
patronage is predominantly white. 
A mestizo (mulatto) is not, as in 
the United States, rated a Negro, 
but pure-blood whites never finish 
a conversation on the race question 
without boasting that they are pure- 
bloods, and I did not witness much 


social contact between mestizos and 
pure-blood Negroes. There is lit- 
tle observable association between 
upper class whites and mestizos. 

During a week I spent in the 
Ciudad Trujillo I did not see a 
pure-blood Negro or a dark-com- 
plexioned person of undoubtedly 
mixed-blood in any group of white 
persons in any such place of recrea- 
tion as a swimming pool, or in any 
hotel dining room. 

In a Santiago hotel I saw a mes- 
tizo family occupying a table in one 
corner of the dining room apart 
from groups of Spanish-blooded 
people. 

I was assured by Dominicans that 
the Cuidad Trujillo Hotel—Spanish 
—in which I was living would not 
refuse any Negro guest who might 
register, but none appeared when 
I was there. 

On the other hand, the Negro 
and the mestizo give form to the 
life of Santiago, an ancient colonial 
city, the Dominican Republic’s sec- 
ond largest city. Remnants of early 
colonial architecture remain in San- 
tiago, but the city as a whole is like 
1,000 descriptions of Negro cities 
on the African coasts or the capital 
of Abyssinia. 

Apparently the time will come 
when Santiago will be wholly a 
mestizo Negro city with the pre- 
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vailing characteristics of an African 
population center, notable among 
them the African’s contentment 
with modest residence accommoda- 
tions; a disposition which might be 
greater in a tropical country than in 
the temperate zone. 

The vigor of Spanish blood in 
the island as a whole probably will 
always manifest itself in a persistent 
class effort to survive, more or less 
isolated socially, carrying on the 
ideals of the Spaniard in the life of 
the Dominican. 

Nineteen per cent of the repub- 
lic’s population is made up of pure- 


blood Negroes. Much of the rest is 
mestizo, a mixture of Negro and 
white, or Indian and white, the pre- 
vailing mixture being Negro-white. 
Most of the small farmers and hired 
laborers ate mestizo or pure-blood 
Negro. 

But, in so far as laws touch him, 
the mestizo, who tends to segregate 
himself as such from the Negro of 
pure blood—and the Negro will be 
unhampered. The arrangement 
seems to work well. There is no 
apparent race friction, although 
race prejudice remains a social fac- 
tor. 


A Britisher Jibes At Jive 


JITTERBUGGING is like St. Vitus to music; the whole thing is 
a matter of technique. You go up to a gal and say, “Oke?” She 
says, “Nope, ‘aving it with 'erbie.’” You go up to another and say, 
“You oke?’’ She says, “Yep, let's waggle.’’ 

By the time you fight your way on to the floor, you have lost her, 
so you just go ahead and waggle; somebody's sure to turn up. 
That's the beauty of jitterbugging. It’s very matey. You can join 
up with anybody. I started off with a brunette, and finished up 
with the head waiter in the pantry. The idea is never to let your 
left leg know what your right leg is doing. If you fall down, just 
keep on dancing; the others will probably think it’s a new step and 
try it, too. 

My biggest moment was when they announced the competition. 
My partner and I looked superb, and we gained a big round of 
applause as she carried me onto the floor. She was dressed in chiffon 
and shin pads, and I had on the usual jitterbugging outfit, tails 
and crash helmet. The music started just after we did, and from 
then on it was the survival of the fittest. We were among the last 
ten couples left in. We had just completed a rather involved 
step and I was helping my partner down from the chandelier when 
she dropped her lighted cigarette down my pants. In less than 
20 seconds I was pronounced the State Champion Jitterbug. I won 
hands down. Perth Record 
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{| They forgot the Jim Crow seats 


until the driver reminded them of Dixie 


Condensed from Liberty 


By Howard H. Taubman 


66 AKE them move, sol- 
dier,”” the driver said as 
he stood just outside the 


bus and took my ticket. 
‘Make them move to the back seat. 
Is all they get.” 

I climbed into the Birmingham- 
Chattanooga bus. The Birmingham 
bus station was bustling with the 
usual Sunday-night crowd. Other 
soldiers crowded into the bus be- 
hind me. I made my way down the 
dimly lit aisle and found one empty 
seat in the last row but one. There 
was no need to make “them” move 
to the back seat; that was where 
they were. 

There were only three of “them” 
in the bus, and they sat huddled to- 
gether. Their dark skin seemed 
even darker in the halflights of the 
bus. The one woman sat with her 
side pressed against the side of the 
bus. The man near her slouched 
in a loose-limbed way, his chin 
buried in his chest. He held a gui- 
tar in -his lap, and the occasional 
drumming of his left hand on the 
finger board was the only sign that 


he was awake. He held the guitar 
so that the finger board was partly 
in the woman’s lap. When I came 
down the aisle, the third figure in 
the back seat sat close to the man 
with the guitar. But as the other 
soldiers piled into the bus, he moved 
over and squeezed himself against 
the side of it. The back seat had 
room for five; two spaces remained 
unoccupied. 

The driver got in, closed the 
door, started the motor, and the bus 
edged its way through the station 
and into the street. The lights in 
the bus were switched off, and until 
my eyes were accustomed to the 
darkness I could not make out who 
stood and lurched in the aisle near 
me. I could hear the voices. They 
were soft Southern voices, I could 
make out that they belonged to two 
soldiers, and they were comparing 
notes on the week-end in Birming- 
ham. They were gay. They talked 
and laughed with a touch of bois- 
terousness. 

As the bus swung into the out- 
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skirts of the city, it picked up speed, 
and the soldiers standing near me 
swayed more markedly. 

“Gosh, Charlie,” said one, “I’m 
tuckered. out for fair.” 

“You ain’t kiddin’, Bill.  Bir- 
mingham was rough.” 

“Yeah, boy, Charlie, rough!” 

“Why don’t you sit down, Bill?” 
Charlie drawled, and then he roared 
with laughter at his joke. 

By then I could make out the ex- 
pressions on the soldiers’ faces and 
could see them glance meaningfully 
at the vacant places in the back seat. 

“T think I will,” said Charlie, and 
his voice seemed to be mischievous. 
“Where's that newspaper you had?” 

Bill handed Charlie a section of 
the Birmingham News that he car- 
ried in a roll under his arm. Charlie 
ostentatiously spread it on the floor 
and plopped down. Bill lowered 
himself in front of him. 

“Dammit, Bill, ain’t no room for 
my feet!’’ 

“Ain't no room for mine neither, 
Charlie.” 

“Floor’s a hell of a place to sit, 
Bill.” 

‘Rough, Charlie, rough!” 

I glanced at the dark figures in 
the back seat. They seemed to be 
made of stone. They gave no hint 
of seeing or hearing what was tak- 
ing place virtually at their feet. The 
dark-skinned woman stared straight 
ahead. The loose-limbed man 
seemed to sink deeper into the dark 
leather of the seat, and even his 
drumming on the finger board 
stopped. The third figure might 
have been asleep; only, his body 
was too rigid. 


Charlie and Bill were feeling 
good. They roared at each other, 
mixing their recollections of the 
week-end in Birmingham with 
gripes about ending it by riding the 
floor back to camp. 

The bus made a sudden stop and 
Charlie’s head bumped against the 
back seat. 

“Cain’t git comfortable nohow,” 
he complained. Then he bent for- 
ward and whispered into Bill’s ear. 
I could hear his last words, ‘“Wad- 
dyasay? Cain’t do no harm.’ Bill 
said, “Let’s,’ and raised himself 
from the floor. Charlie stood up, 
and the two twisted and turned as if 
to flex stiffened muscles. They 
looked at each other. ‘Well, let’s,”’ 
said Charlie, and lowered himself 
carefully onto the edge of one of 
the vacant spaces in the back seat, 
next to the man with the guitar. 
Bill's movement was also gingerly, 
and he, too, sat on the edge of the 
seat. The dark-skinned figure at 
Bill’s right seemed to contract as he 
squeezed himself against the side. 
Charlie and Bill laughed with a 
shade of embarrassment, I thought. 
But they were feeling good; they 
were in the mood for fun. 

“Say, Charlie,” Bill said, nudg- 
ing him, ‘can you play the gee-tar?”’ 

“Naw, cain’t play a lick.” 

“Be a good time to learn, 
Charlie.” 

“Ain't got a gee-tar,” Charlie 
chuckled and elbowed his compan- 
ion. 

“Could be you could borrow one 
if you asked nice and friendly-like,” 
Bill said softly, and his voice was 
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suffused with complacent merri- 
ment. 

“Could be,” said Charlie, rising to 
the bait. ‘Think I will.” He turned 
to the couple at his left. The wom- 
an sat straight. The red feather on 
her hat, which must have been 
meant to look perky but was for- 
lornly old-fashioned, seemed to 
quiver. The man beside her scarce- 
ly stirred. 

“Say, Sam,’’ Charlie said amiably, 
“how'd you like to lend me that 
gee-tar?”’ 

The man addressed as Sam did 
not move, nor did the woman beside 
him. 

“Come on, Sam,” Charlie 
pleaded. ‘“Won’t do it no harm.” 

“Naw,” Bill roared, “nor no 
good neither.” 

“How about it, Sam, just for a 
minute?” 

I thought I saw the woman nudge 
the dark-skinned man. Without a 
word and without raising his chin 
from his chest, he handed the gui- 
tar to Charlie. 

“Mighty decent of you,” said 
Charlie. 

Bill chimed in, “Mighty white, 
mighty white!” and guffawed. 

Charlie handled the guitar like an 
unmarried uncle picking up his 
newly born nephew. He put the 
base on his lap. He let his left 
hand ride up and down the finger 
board in what was meant to be a 
professional manner, but his fingers 
were stiff and awkward. With his 
right hand he plucked the open 
strings. They replied by wailing 
inharmoniously. 

“Oh, my aching back!” Bill 
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shouted. “Give it back.” 

“I ain’t sayin’ it’s good,”’ Charlie 
said, as he plucked the strings care- 
lessly, ‘‘but you gotta remember this 
ain’t my gee-tar.” 

Bill was derisive. ‘I suppose you 
own one that plays for white folks.” 

Charlie and Bill roared with 
laughter. Charlie got up, holding 
the guitar at arm’s length. “Any- 
body here can play this here thing?” 
There was no response. He sat 
down and plucked the strings. He 
got a harsh, insolent sound. 

“Give it back,” Bill said; “‘it 
ain’t doin’ no good in your hands.” 

“It sure ain’t.” Charlie shook his 
head. “Here, Sam, here’s your gee- 
tar.” His voice was really friendly. 
“And thank you kindly.” 

The man addressed as Sam took 
the guitar. He mumbled indistin- 
guishably. The words might have 
been, “It don’t matter.” 

Charlie and Bill were feeling 
good; they wanted some fun. 
Charlie had another idea. ‘“‘Say, 
Sam,” he said, “you can play that 
thing, cain’t you?” The Negro 
didn’t answer. But Charlie wasn’t 
to be put aside. “Aw, come on, 
Sam; no hard feelings. Just tell 
me. You can, cain’t you? What'd 
you be doin’ with it if you 
couldn’t?”” He turned to Bill. ‘Eh, 
Bill, don’t you figure he can play 
the gee-tar?” 

“Reckon he can,” Bill said. “How 
about it, Sam? Give us a tune.” 

The Negro they called Sam raised 
his head from his chest. Looking 
straight ahead he said, ‘Just goin’ 
up to Chattanooga. Ain’t workin’.” 

“Tell you what,” Charlie said. 
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“Give you a buck for a tune.” 

“Gotta buck, Charlie?” Bill de- 
manded playfully. 

Charlie pulled out his wallet and 
flushed a dollar bill. He waved it 
under the Negro’s face. “Yours 
for one tune, Sam.” 

The Negro turned his head and 
looked at Charlie. “Won't play fo’ 
no money.” I thought the woman 
jabbed him as he started to speak. 
“You boys is American soldiers,” 
he said steadily, ‘‘and I'll play for 
nothin’.” 

“Attaboy, Sam,” Charlie said, 
and he stuffed the dollar bill into 
his wallet rather awkwardly, as if 
embarrassed. His voice was exces- 
sively loud. ‘Hear that, Bill? We're 
gonna have a tune. What’ll it be, 
Sam?” 

The Negro cradled the guitar in 
his arms, gave the strings a few pre- 
liminary twangs and began to play. 
The songs were pretty much his 
own. He used fairly well known 
tunes, but his words were either 
his own or some other modest min- 
strel’s. He didn’t really sing. His 
voice didn’t have much range, and 
frequently the words were spoken 
rhythmically, with the guitar beat- 
ing out the time. Charlie and Bill 
beat time with their feet. The other 
passengers listened. Charlie and 
Bill wanted to sing too. They asked 
for You Are My Sunshine. The 
Negro plunked out an accompani- 
ment for You Are My Sunshine, and 
Charlie and Bill sounded off with 
heartiness. They were feeling good ; 
they were having fun. 

The man they called Sam warmed 
up as he played. His eyes remained 
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half shut, but his feet began to 
work harder, his shoulders swayed, 
his head bobbed, the beat became 
livelier. The woman beside him 
watched quietly. The tension in her 
seemed to slacken. The Negro at 
the other side of the back seat also 
relaxed, and when his shoulder 
brushed Bill’s, he didn’t recoil as if 
he had trespassed. 

After a couple of songs, Charlie 
clapped the guitarist on the back 
and said, ‘Sam, you’re a helluva 
good guy.” 

The Negro grinned. “Ain’t bad 
to have music.” 

“You ain’t kiddin’, Charlie said. 

“D’ya know any blues?” Bill 
asked. 

The Negro nodded and then 
shook his head. 

“Come on, Sam,”’ Charlie said. 
“Bet you do.” 

“Don’t like singin’ blues,” the 
Negro said. 

“Why not?’ Charlie asked with 
a laugh. 

“Well,” the Negro grinned, 
“cain’t tell what they'll do to me. 
First they go to my feet, then my 
heart, then my haid. Ain’t no good 
to sing the blues.” 

A faint warm smile played 
around the corners of the woman’s 
mouth; she squeezed his arm. 

“Please, Sam,” Bill begged. 

“Sure appreciate it,’’ Charlie 
added. 

The Negro poised over the gui- 
tar and began a tune which had this 
refrain: ““When there ain’t no lov- 
in’, there ain’t no livin’.” He rang 
many changes on the theme. He 
tailored them to his own style. His 
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face became rapt. He wasn’t kid- 
ding that blues went to his feet; 
certainly they came from some place 
that might have been called the 
heart. 

Bill and Charlie and the other 
passengers listened. When the Ne- 
gro finished, Charlie got up and 
took his hand and shook it. 
“Great,” he said. Then, a little 
sheepishly, “ ’Scuse us for calling 
you Sam. Tell us your name. I’m 
Charlie Brewer. This goon here is 
Bill Winston.” 

The Negro smiled. ‘‘Name ain’t 
Sam. It’s Josh—Josh Robinson. 
That’s Lydia, my wife.’’ 

Charlie and Bill shook hands 
with the woman and murmured, 
“Pleased to meet ya, Mrs. Robin- 
son.” 

“How's about another blues?” 
Charlie asked. 

“One’s all I can do,” Josh said. 

“O.K.,” Bill put in. “How about 
a religious tune?” 

Josh nodded. ‘‘Bein’ as it’s Sun- 
day.” He began We'll Be Goin’ 
Down the Jordan. The woman, 
sitting erect, her head held high, 
joined in the tune. She sang vigor- 
ously, perhaps defiantly. 


Man Dialogue 
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Bill and Charlie grinned with 
pleasure. They applauded at the 
end and asked for another tune. 
The other passengers were all look- 
ing back, listening and watching. 
Mostly people grinned; several 
frowned. 

The bus in the meantime kept 
moving, stopping from time to time 
at villages and towns on the way to 
drop and pick up passengers. The 
bus remained crowded all the time. 
When it stopped at one point, the 
Robinsons and Charlie and Bill 
were singing a religious tune they 
all knew. The conductor switched 
on the lights, stood up, and looked 
down the length of the bus. I 
peered out the window and saw a 
Negro in working clothes standing 
near the front door of the bus. 

The conductor blocked the en- 
trance, then put his hand on the 
lever that operated the door. “Cain’t 
come in here,” he said to the figure 
outside, and his voice was loud 
enough for all of us to hear. “Back 
seat’s all taken. Ain’t no other 
place for no more Nigras.” 

He slammed the door shut, and 
the bus pulled away. It became 
quiet in the rear. 
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A PATRIARCH in a small Mississippi village was asked why 
he enjoyed talking to himself. 
“Firstly,” said the old Negro, “I like to talk to a smart man; 
and secondly I like to hear a smart man talk.” 


Wall Street Journal 
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COLOR CRAZE 


By Richard Burns 


Berlin Epilogue. In Berlin, Mary- 
land, a Negro civilian and a German 
prisoner of war got into a fight. A 
white guard arrived on the scene 
and without asking questions shot 
the Negro. 

Charity Begins . . . Not At 
Home. In Los Angeles, the Bev- 
erly Hills Chamber of Commerce 
joined as a sponsor of the Mayor's 
Council on Anti-Racial Discrimina- 
tion and then sent out a circular 
letter to community property own- 
ers asking them to sign a restrictive 
covenant. 

Americans All, Except ... In 
Chicago, the big Reuben H. Don- 
nelley Corp. issued a promotion 
book including a population map 
which was divided in “American, 
Italian, Jewish and Negro” areas. 

Dixie Flunks An Exam. In Co- 
lumbia, S.C., a Negro student 
sought to enter Vassar College in 
New England, was told to take rou- 
tine entrance examinations at the 
local university. But the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina refused to 
give the exam to a Negro. 

Latin Enigma. In South Amer- 
ica, traditional refuge of freedom- 
loving peoples, eight nations bar 
Negro immigrants from citizenship. 
They are Bolivia, Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Pana- 
ma, El Salvador and Venezuela. | 

And Vice Versa. In Washing- 
ton, D. C., a white student at the 
predominantly Negro Howard Uni- 
versity complained about Negro 
student discrimination against him. 
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Memphis Blues. In Memphis, 
Tenn., city censors cut a shot of 
band leader Louis Armstrong out of 
the film Pillow To Post. 

Putting On Airs. In Washing- 
ton, D. C., the National Airport re- 
fused to serve dinner to a group of 
government workers because one of 
their number was colored. 

Private Property Rights. In Chi- 
cago, white property owners pro- 
tested to the War Department 
against use of Negro WAC’s to 
nurse white and Negro soldiers at 
an Army hospital in the area. 

Georgia On Their Legs. In At- 
lanta, Ga., two 15-year-old Negro 
boys were placed in iron shackles on 
the County Farm until the governor 
protested. 

No Treats In Eats. In Wash- 
ington, a big department store in- 
vited a group of soldiers from 
Walter Reed Hospital to luncheon 
at the store but barred a wounded 
Negro who came with the group. 
When all refused to eat unless the 
Negro ate too, they were fed in a 
closed conference room. 

The Eyes Have It. In Birming- 
ham, Editor John Temple Graves 
visited an army hospital and “dis- 
covered” four different colors of 
artificial plastic eyes for soldiers: 
“gray, blue, brown and Negro.” 

Out Of The Swim. At Camp 
Carson, Colo., Negro veterans at a 
hospital recondition program are 


‘barred from roller skating and 


swimming with white soldiers. 


| 
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{| High mortality rate o 


BABIES DIE 


EGRO BABIES and white 
sti die for the same rea- 
son. 

Many times they die be- 
cause they were born too soon, or 
because they were injured during 
birth, or because they were born 
with some tragic, unexplained de- 
fect. Babies are least likely to die 
from these causes when mother has 
had the best medical care during 
pregnancy and at childbirth. 

Often babies die as the result of 
a specific infection transmitted by 
the people with whom they live. Of 
course, many of these babies die be- 
cause proper care is lacking. There 
is no doctor present who knows how 
to combat the infection, or parents 
lack the knowledge to recognize a 
hazard to life early enough and seek 
help soon enough. 

Some babies die because they have 
not inherited from their parents 
enough physical strength or robust- 


DR. HERMAN BUNDESEN is head 
of the Chicago Board of Health and ac- 
knowledged as one of the foremost med- 
ical leaders in providing maternal care 
for mothers-to-be. He is author of a 
number of books and writes a nationally 
syndicated health column. 


Negro babies 
seen as social rather than stadioal problem 


ness to resist the ordinary risks of 
infant life. 

But there is no racial reason for 
infant deaths. If more Negro babies 
die than white babies, it isn’t be- 
cause of their color. Rather, the 
higher infant mortality rate among 
Negroes reflects a difference in their 
environment. It reflects the higher 
incidence of infection among Negro 
parents; the greater likelihood that 
proper medical care will be lacking; 
the higher frequency of poor 
physical inheritance. 

Here are the hard facts: 

Among white babies, infant mor- 
tality in the United States for the 
three pre-war years 1938-1940 was 
44.9. This means that for every 
1,000 live births, there were 44.9 
deaths during the first year of life. 

Among Negro babies, infant 
mortality for the same years was 
74.6. 

This is the fact that cannot be 
reasoned nor explained out of ex- 
istence: The death rate among Ne- 
gro babies is shockingly higher than 
the death rate among white babies. 
The baby who is born to Negro 
parents has a poorer chance to sur- 
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vive—even until his first birthday— 
than the white baby has. 

A closer and longer look at the 
figures does not make the fact any 
pleasanter. Infant mortality rates 
among both Negroes and whites, 
for example, have dropped in the 
past ten years—the natural and ex- 
pected result of medical and public 
health progress. But the difference 
between the rates has remained the 
Same. U.S. infant mortality in 1930 
was 65—sixty for white infants and 
100 for Negroes. Comparatively, 
Negro babies are just as far behind 
white babies today as they were then 
in their chances for life. 

The Negro infant mortality rates 
for various states tell an eloquent 
story. For the years 1938-1940, the 
Negro infant mortality rate for New 
York State was 62.9. New Jersey's 
rate was 67.9; the Illinois rate was 
58; California’s was 56. At the 
same time the Negro rate in Louisi- 
ana was 86; the rate in Virginia was 
84.5; the rate in South Carolina was 
86.7. And in Kentucky the rate was 
89.4. 

It seems fair to make the obvious 
deduction from these figures—that 
the advantages of education and em- 
ployment and living conditions 
which the Negro enjoys in Northern 
states actually result in the greatly 
increased survival of Negro infants. 

This is not wholly conjecture; 
other figures point to the same con- 
clusion. For instance, in one. pre- 
war year, 12 per cent of all the 
babies born in the United States 
were Negro babies; in that same 
year, 53 per cent of the births not 
attended by a physician were Negro 
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births! Again: Fifty-one per cent of 
all babies born that year were born 
in hospitals, but only 23 per cent of 
Negro babies were born in hospitals. 

Statistically, infant deaths are 
commonly grouped into five broad 
classifications as to cause. These 
are: 

1. Parental and natal causes. 
This group includes premature birth 
and injury during birth; untreated 
syphilis of the mother ; tetanus ; con- 
genital defects and congenital de- 
bility or inadequacy. According to 
iecords kept for the country as a 
whole by the Children’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of 
Labor, these causes account for ap- 
proximately 58 per cent of infant 
deaths. 

2. Respiratory diseases. These 
are chiefly pneumonia and influenza, 
though bronchitis and other dis- 
eases of the respiratory system are 
also included. The group covers 
about 16 per cent of infant deaths. 

3. Gastro-intestinal diseases, 
Here are grouped dysentery, diar- 
rhea, enteritis and other diseases of 
the digestive tract. The deaths 
caused by improper feeding and im- 
proper foods are found here. Ten 
per cent of all infant deaths are in 
this classification. 

4. Epidemic and other commu- 
nicable diseases. Measles, scarlet 
fever, whooping cough, meningitis, 
diphtheria, tuberculosis, poliomye- 
litis. Among older children, this 
group accounts for a significant pro- 
portion of deaths, but, contrary to 
popular belief, these are not pre- 
dominant causes of infant mortality. 
The entire group of diseases causes 
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3 per cent of infant deaths annually. 
5. Other causes. Here are 


grouped together about 13 per cent 
of deaths occurring in the first year 
of life. Nearly half of these are 
classified as “ill defined or unknown 
causes,” a phrase which probably 
covers a number of deaths which 
would have been preventable if the 
best care had been available. 
Down the list of these causes, 
from the greatest to the least, the 
reasons for the higher mortality rate 
among Negro babies are clearly 
underlined as environmental rather 
than racial or physical. In the larg- 
est group, the prenatal and natal 
causes, this is amply demonstrated 
by the number of unattended Negro 
births, and the number occurring 
outside the hospital, and by this 
further fact: For the three pre-war 
years mentioned, the average ma- 
ternal mortality—the number of 
mothers who died as the result of 
diseases of pregnancy, childbirth 
and the confinement period—was 
35 for every 10,000 live births to 
white mothers. The number of Ne- 
gto mothers dying from the same 
causes in the same period, for every 
10,000 live births, was 80.4! 
Plainly, two lacks stand out from 
these harsh figures: lack of knowl- 
edge and lack of care. Either or 
both lacks will account for the 
greater part of the difference be- 
tween white and Negro infant death 
rates, whatever the cause of death. 
Mother does not know how to 
take care of herself during preg- 
nancy and has no one to take care 
of her. She eats too much or too 
little, or she eats the wrong things. 


Her activity is not supervised ; often 
she is forced by circumstances to do 
unsuitable work. Her own illnesses 
go untreated. Her health at the end 
of pregnancy is worse instead of 
better than usual. Then, in many 
cases, she and her infant must face 
the far greater hazards of improp- 
erly attended birth in improperly 
protected surroundings! 

Thus, feebly launched into life, 
the new infant must often survive 
on an inadequate supply of breast 
milk or an improper or carelessly 
prepared substitute. Or he must re- 
sist the infectious organisms brought 
into the room which he may share 
with several others whose health 
may be questionable. 

If, understandably, he should get 
a cold or similar infection, he may 
have to combat it unaided. Un- 
knowing parents will ignore early 
symptoms, and wiser ones may have 
no place to turn for advice. So, 
throughout infancy—and, indeed, 
for the remainder of childhood and 
on through life—the baby meets 
health hazards which are environ- 
mental, or circumstantial, rather 
than only physical. 

Of course, doctors and hospitals 
everywhere, clinics, public health 
officers and agencies are engaged in 
a continuing effort to provide ade- 
quate care for mothers and babies 
and to educate mothers to take bet- 
ter care of themselves and their ba- 
bies. These agencies, too, seek con- 
stantly to enlarge the scope of their 
work, and it is true that fewer peo- 
ple are without needed medical care 
today than were a few years ago. 
The steadily declining infant mor- 
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tality rates for both Negroes and 
whites are one evidence of this. 

But, clearly, the special problem 
of the higher mortality rate among 
Negro babies is not entirely, nor 
even largely, a medical problem. It 
is rather a part of the whole broad 
social and economic problem of the 
Negro in America today. It is a 
problem whose solution must be 
sought through the combined efforts 
of educators, welfare workers, min- 
isters, economists, business men and 


government officials—in short, by 
the American people—trather than 
by medical men alone. 

The truth of the matter is that 
already racial matters are probably 
less obtrusive in medical care than 
they are in other fields. When Ne- 
groes and white people are treated 
as nearly alike in all aspects of hu- 
man life as they are today in medical 
care, and especially in public health, 
the problem of Negro infant mor- 
tality will have largely disappeared. 


Maidenly Mischief 


MAGGIE, the Fosters’ maid, had a perfectly infuriating habit 
of interrupting her mistress with petty household problems in the 
middle of bridge games for high stakes. One day her mistress 
threatened that if she ever interrupted again, she would be fired 


on the spot. 


About two weeks later the cards had just been dealt for a hand 
when Maggie appeared in the doorway. The mistress saw her, but, 
as a test, ignored her completely when the hand was bid and care- 
fully played. After the score had been entered, the mistress turned 
sweetly to Maggie and said, “I am glad you learned your lesson, 
Maggie. Now tell me what is on your mind.” 

“I just wanted to say,’’ said Maggie, ‘the house is on fire.” 


Bennett Cerf, Pocket Book of Jokes 


A NEW NEGRO MAID just ‘was beginning her work when 
the lady of the house complained: ‘Here it is Monday morning 
and tomorrow will be Tuesday, and the next day Wednesday, and 
before you know it Thursday—the whole week more than half 
gone and nothing done yet.” 

“Aad right after that’s Friday, so I'll take my check right now.” 
Fanny Lucas 
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Philippa Schuyler got that way 


eating raw food, her mother says 


‘Teen- aged. 


By Dee Sullivan 


N THE MORNING of 
O Philippa Schuyler’s thirteenth 

birthday, she rushed into her 

mother’s room, flung her 
arms about that never-astonished 
person, and exclaimed: ‘Oh boy, 
am I glad to be 13! Twelve is such 
an unglamorous age!” 

This may sound like a remark 
from a typical member of the bobby- 
sox brigade, but Philippa is no or- 
dinary bobby-soxer. Now 14, she 
is the gifted juvenile pianist and 
composer who has already (a) com- 
pleted the orchestration for 100 
pieces of her first symphonic com- 
position, Manhattan Nocturne, 
(b) heard it played by the New 
York Philharmonic in Carnegie 
Hall, and (c) started on a second, 
even more ambitious, orchestral 
work, 

Although the Schuylers scoff 
whenever amazement is expressed 
at their daughter's unusual devel- 
opment, psychologists and educa- 
tors have noted that when she was 
three weeks old, Philippa crawled 
18 inches in her mother’s bed, which 
she shared. At three months, she 
sat up unassisted; two months later 
she stood up; and at eight months 
she walked. She started talking 
intelligibly at 12 months and in an- 


other half-year was spelling. By 
her second birthday, she could write 
simple words on the blackboard. 

At the age of two years and two 
months, Philippa was interviewed 
for the first time, under the scien- 
tific interest of New York, Colum- 
bia, and Fordham Universities, 
which still keep an eye on her. Yet 
there was nothing scientific in the 
method Mrs. Schuyler used to sat- 
isfy tiny Philippa’s curiosity. The 
baby would point to an object and 
ask “What's that?’ Her mother 
would answer: “That’s a table— 
t-a-b-l-e,” spelling out the word 
with cut-out wooden letters. 

Later, because friends attributed 
Philippa’s unusual memory to the 
fact that both her parents were 
writers, the Schuylers had the child 
take piano lessons, hoping this ex- 
periment would prove that their 
child’s precocity was not so much 
a matter of association as of indi- 
viduality. Neither of Philippa’s 
parents has ever cared much for mu- 
sic; in fact, they cannot tell one note 
from another. And they found 
themselves wth a budding genius 
on their hands. 

When Philippa was three years, 
five months old, Mrs. Schuyler 
wrote in her diary: ‘Philippa put 
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a nursery rhyme to music of her 
own volition in December, 1934, 
and the next month she made up 
the words, “Two little rabbits sit- 
tin’ in the sun, were havin’ break- 
fast, fun! fun! fun!’ and put it to 
music. The next month she im- 
proved the piece by adding chords. 
She is no respecter of tradition, for 
when her teacher gives her a piece 
in Middle C, she plays it all over 
the piano, crosses her hands and 
plays it that way, transposing bass 
and treble notes . . .” 

In August, 1935, Time men- 
tioned that “Philippa Duke Schuy- 
ler, 4 . . . startles visitors by spell- 
ing pneumonoultramiroscopicsilico- 
volcanoniosis and informing them 
’ it is the longest word in the English 
language. A forceful pianist, a de- 
termined rhymester, an avid reader 
of fourth-grade books, Philippa has 
the added distinction of never hav- 
ing eaten cooked food . . .” 

During that period, Philippa sent 
her mother daily notes: ‘Dear Jody 
—would you do me a favor? And 
this is the favor, to take me to the 
park. It’s just the right day to go? 
So warm a day and so bright too. 
With Love, Goodbye from Philip- 
pa.” The punctuation is her own, 
too. 

The following year, Philippa 
wrote: “The only reason I ask you 
for a story every single night is be- 
cause I want to know everything 
that you know and everything in the 
world!” 

An appearance on “We The Peo- 
ple” and a special day that was set 
aside for her at the New York 
World's Fair highlighted the little 
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girl’s eighth year. During this same 
year, she decided gfavely that “any 
totalitarian power that ruled the 
world would mean disaster to west- 
ern civilization.” 

At 10, upon graduation from the 
eighth grade of a Catholic school, 
Philippa received an all-round aver- 
age of 97, and the English award. 
She shook her black curls and 
smiled coqtettishly at the mention 
of boy friends, but in preparation 
for them learned to dance the Con- 
ga. Child psychologists fixed her 
mental age at more than 17 and her 
IQ rating at 185. 

This youngest member of the 
National Association of American 
Composers and Conductors (which 
she was invited to join when she 
was 10, making her America’s 
youngest professional composer) 
proudly carries her membership 
card with her everywhere she goes. 

Not until she was 11—after writ- 
ing nearly 200 pieces for the piano 
and voice without ever studying 
theory, harmony or composition— 
did Philippa start taking lessons 
from Otto Cesana, under whose 
tutelage she is still working. 

Philippa is the daughter of 
George Schuyler, a Negro writer 
who is New York editor of the 
Pittsburgh Courier, Negro weekly 
newspaper, and Josephine ‘‘Jody’’ 
Schuyler, white, and very blonde. 
Philippa calls her parents by their 
first names, and the three of them 
live in the heart of New York’s 
Harlem. 

Mrs. Schuyler ran away from her 
Texas home while in her teens, be- 
came successively a Mack Sennett 
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bathing beauty, a ballet dancer, a 
painter, and a poet. In 1928, she 
married Schuyler, a former protege 
of H. L. Mencken. It’s small won- 
der theirs is a ‘‘gifted’’ child. 

“Gifted” rather than “prodigy” 
is a term insisted upon by the Schuy- 
lers, because the latter denotes pos- 
session of certain unusual abilities 
which mature into genius, and they 
prefer to think of their child as 
simply “above average.” 

Consequently, Philippa has 
learned that she is no better than 
others—merely luckier because she 
has the opportunity to develop her 
talents. She admits that her accom- 
plishments have not been mastered 
easily, and it pains her when peo- 
ple assume that she makes music 
pour forth from a piano simply by 
touching it. 

Long hours of patient endeavor 
are necessary before the beautiful 
effect of her compositions is 
achieved. She spends six to eight 
hours a day concentrating on this 
work—she must even be pulled 
away from it. Yet she loathes the 
daily hour of technical piano prac- 
tice necessary to keep her fingers 
flexible. 

Mrs. Schuyler attributes Philip- 
pa’s exceptionable ability to a diet, 
consisting mainly of raw vegetables, 
fruits, nuts, and uncooked meat, 
which she created for the girl. 

“They're vitality builders,” she 
explains, “and genius is only vital- 
ity.” 
With the exception of soft-boiled 
eggs and slightly seared steaks and 
liver, none of Philippa’s food is 
cooked, and the ice-cream, candy, or 
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cakes made by her mother are chock- 
full of honey, fruits, and chopped 
nuts. But the hardest thing for a 
stranger to understand is Philippa’s 
fondness for lemons — she often 
chews one while reading—without 
sugar, of course. 

Scientists tell Mrs. Schuyler that 
this diet is nearly perfect. That 
doesn’t surprise her, since she for- 
merly lived in California, “where 
people are more interested in diets 
than anywhere else.” 

Other than a brief attack of 
measles and a slight cold, Philippa 
has neither been sick, nor found it 
necessary to go to a dentist. 

While Philippa’s compositions 
are impressionistic, she often ap- 
pends lyrics. When she was six, 
she wrote: “Sung to Jody in the 
bathtub, March 28, 1937, at 8:30 
P.M.” : 

“The sun is lifting his lid 

The sun is leaving his crib 

The sun is a-waking baby 

Who will bring the dawn, maybe 

Thump, thump, thump out of 

the earth!” 

During her eleventh year, she 
wrote to her kitten: 

“Ifrit, Ifrit, this is you 

A scatterbrained kitten with a 

high IQ 

Golden eyes and long red tail 

Sticking up straight like a sam- 

pan sail.” 

On the other side of the ledger, 
Philippa’s tongue doesn’t work as 
fast as her brain. She dislikes an- 
swering before giving the matter 
thorough deliberation. She refused 
to become a “Quiz Kid” because a 
one-time guest shot on a similar 
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show, when time taken out for an- 
swers affected the score, gave her 
a pass total, but not brilliant. 

Philippa is also very slow about 
eating, dressing, or preparing for 
an outing, and the spankings she 
received as a child resulted mainly 
from a habit of spilling things. 
Even today, her mother is resigned 
to wet tablecloths because Philippa 
invariably upsets her milk. Since 
she was nine, however, she has re- 
ceived no more spankings. ‘“‘Cor- 
poral punishment is outmoded,” 
Philippa says. 

Until their daughter was 12, the 
Schuylers never allowed her to see 
stories about herself when printed. 
That’s why modesty is now her out- 
standing characteristic. 

Five feet, four and a quarter 
inches tall, Philippa weighs 115 
pounds. Her deep olive complexion 
has a translucent quality that is en- 
chanting; her flashing black eyes 
become gay and serious by turns, 
and she has the rather duel exterior 
of a child coupled with mature in- 
telligence. She wears a light coat 
of lipstick for company occasions, 
has great poise, and sits with softly- 
folded hands, unless the conversa- 
tion is directed her way. 

For a person who could have de- 
veloped eccentricities, as a result 
of concerts throughout North and 
Latin America and the consequent 
adulation, Philippa’s only odd trait 
is a peculiar combination of thrift 
and generosity. She hoards her 50- 
cent weekly -allowance like a Shy- 
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lock, and whenever her mother has 
need for small change, an exorbi- 
tant rate of interest is charged for 
each loan from her daughter. Af- 
ter weeks, Philippa will suddenly 
demand both interest and capital, 
then in complete reversal of her 
seeming miserliness, will spend 
every cent on a gift for either or 
both of her adored parents. 

Beethoven is her favorite com- 
poser, but she approves of swing 
and boogie-woogie; Bette Davis 
rates tops on the screen; she dis- 
likes fantastic Broadway musicals; 
and enjoys crime stories more than 
other types of fiction. Her collec- 
tion of dolls is used for practice in 
dress designing; a six-room doll 
house helps her in experiments with 
interior decoration, and her girl- 
friends are the same type you would 
expect any teen-ager to have. 

Philippa has won about 25 prizes 
for playing and composing, from 
every kind of musical competition 
possible. Eight of these were won 
in successive years from the New 
York Philharmonic Society for 
Young People, and at the age of 11 
she was barred from future compe- 
tition “because she has already won 
everything we have to offer, and too 
many times in a row...” 

Small wonder that the recent 
playing of Manhattan Nocturne 
inspired one journalist to write: 
“Philippa Schuyler doesn’t need a 
touch of genius for her music career. 
That was bestowed upon her when 
she was born...” 
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{| A War Department analysis 
of what makes prejudice tick 


AC Of P, rejudice 


Condensed from Army Talk 


RACTICALLY everyone 
has prejudices. Some of us 
may shudder at the idea of 
eating frogs and other foods 
we've never tasted but which other 
people enjoy. Or we may be preju- 
diced against bow ties or purple 
shirts. But these are meaningless 
prejudices which don’t hurt us. 
There are other prejudices, however, 
which affect our lives very much. 

A prejudice against a necktie be- 
cause of its color is harmless—but a 
prejudice against a person because 
of his color, race, nationality, or 
religion can do plenty of damage. 

A prejudice is an opinion or emo- 
tional feeling which isn’t based on 
fact or on reason. It is an attitude 
in a closed mind. Prejudice has 
been used by the Germans and the 
Japanese to split nations wide open 
with hate and confusion. 

The magic of race prejudice, the 
Japanese discovered, had performed 
miracles in Europe. It had enabled 
the Nazis to get away with mur- 
der. If Hitler could seize Ger- 
many and disrupt Europe with the 
help of race hate, the Japanese saw 
no reason why they couldn’t do the 
same thing in Asia. 

About a week after Pearl Harbor, 
the Japanese were broadcasting: 
“How can America be fighting for 
racial equality when it does not exist 
in America?” During the 1943 race 
riots in Detroit, the Japanese propa- 


In War Department terminology, 
this article is Orientation Fact 
Sheet Number 70. It is one of a 
series used by the Army Orienta- 
tion Branch, Information and Edu- 
cation Division, to teach soldiers 
what this war is about. In charge is 
Chief of Staff General George 
Marshall. 


gandists had a field day broadcast- 
ing the news to hundreds of millions 
of non-whites in Asia and through- 
out the world. 

Japan’s “championing” of the 
Negroes in the United States has 
only one purpose—to divide us. Ne- 
groes, forming as they do about one- 
tenth of the American population, 
are an important minority, and Hit- 
ler has shown how minority prob- 
lems can be exploited to the advan- 
tage of fascism. 

Any American who “plays on 
these strings” by spreading preju- 
dices against minorities—Catholics, 
Jews, Negroes, foreign-born, and 
others—is, whether he knows it or 
not, playing the Axis game. 

1. How do we get our prejudices? 

All of us inherit certain charac- 
teristics such as the color of our 
skin and the shape of our head. 
But we do not inherit our preju- 
dices. When we are born we have. 
only the capacity to develop love 
and hate and the other human emo- 
tions. 

Whom we learn to like or dislike, 
love or hate, depends on our expe- 
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riences—in our home, in our school, 
in our neighborhood—and the ef- 
fect these experiences have upon us. 
The language we learn, our religion, 
ideas, feelings, and attitudes, our 
manners and prejudices—all these 
come from our environment. 

By the time we have grown up 
we already have “pictures in our 
mind” of many people with whom 
we've had little or no contact. We 
may have a stereotyped picture of 
Negroes as lazy, stupid, happy-go- 
lucky ; of Jews or Scots as stingy and 
money-mad; of Irishmen as_hot- 
tempered, brawling, whiskey-loving. 
These stereotypes are being con- 
stantly reinforced through newspa- 
pers, movies, conversations and 
jokes, books and radio. A single 
story, comic strip, or movie may not 
make too deep an impression. How- 
ever, when time after time the Ne- 
gto is presented as a crap-shooting, 
shiftless character; the Latin as a 
gangster or racketeer; the oriental 
as a slinking, mysterious, and crafty 
person—then deep and lasting im- 
pressions are made which go to 
form attitudes and prejudices. . . . 

Prejudices develop, too, from a 
feeling of insecurity or frustration. 
We may feel uncertain about our 
ability or prestige. We may feel 
insecure in our job or our social po- 
sition. To strengthen our own con- 
fidence and feeling of self-impor- 
tance, we often search for someone 
to look down upon as “‘inferior’’ or 
some group to blame for our failure 
and misfortune. That is why there 
is more prejudice in times of social 
stress and economic depression. De- 
pression brings insecurity—and in- 
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secure people begin looking around 
for someone or some group on 
whom they can pin the blame. 

2. What do we mean by a minor- 
ity? 

The dictionary defines a minority 
as less than half. But that doesn’t 
quite explain the kind of minori- 
ties to which you and I and every- 
one in America belongs. If you're 
a Catholic, you’re part of a minority, 
because Catholics don’t number 
more than half of the people in this 
country. If you're a Negro, a for- 
eign-born, a Jew, you’re a member 
of a minority. 

Now, if you're a_ Protestant, 
you're a member of a majority group 
in America—but Protestants include 
Baptists, Methodists, Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, and scores of other 
minorities. And while a Protestant 
may be part of a majority group in 
one locality in the United States, 
he may be in a numerical minority 
in another locality. 

America, like the rest of the 
world, is made up of minorities— 
religious, racial, and national. Let 
us remember that a minority group, 
like the Poles or the Negroes in 
America, may be a majority group 
elsewhere (say in Poland or Afri- 
ca), and that a majority group today 
may become a minority group to- 
morrow—or vice versa. 

In ancient days many people be- 
lieved that their guilt and sins could 
be transferred to some other per- 
son, animal, or object. During rit- 
uals performed by a leader of the 
tribe, a goat was often chosen by 
lot and the sins of the tribe passed 
on to the animal. The goat was 
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then driven into the wilderness or 
destroyed. 

Today, when people blame their 
troubles or woes on innocent peo- 
ple, we call this unjust persecution 
“scapegoating.”” 

3. Have all minority groups been 
“scape goated”’? 

At one time or another, every 
minority group has been used as a 
scapegoat and has suffered from pre- 
judice and persecution. If we go 
back deep into history, we find pow- 
erful leaders who covered up their 
own selfish motives by inciting peo- 
ple’s emotions against ‘‘troublemak- 
ing” minorities. In the days of the 
Romans, Christians were blamed for 
all the troubles of the Roman Em- 


pire — including the burning of 
Rome — and for years they were 
persecuted. 


Christians, in turn, have perse- 
cuted Jews. During the ‘Black 
Death’’ in the Middle Ages, when 
bubonic plague killed off one-fourth 
of Europe’s population, responsi- 
bility was laid to the Jews who were 
tortured and oppressed, even 
though Jews were dying off as rap- 
idly as Christians. In Spain, mon- 
archists rode to power against the 
Jews. The autocratic empire of the 
Czars blamed the Jews for the 
abuses of the Russian feudal regime 


and massacred thousands of them. ° 


In Hitler’s Germany, the Nazis 
began by persecuting the Jews, but 
eventually they turned upon Catho- 
lics, Protestants, Czechs, Poles—and 
the entire world. 

4. Are there any signs that preju- 
dices and discrimination are de- 
creasing in America? 
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Through the years there has been 
a sustained effort to abolish discrim- 
inations and prejudices which deny 
a person his fundamental rights as 
a citizen in a democracy. Discrim- 
inations and prejudices are not prod- 
ucts of—but rather challenges to— 
the American way of life. And 
each of us has a personal responsi- 
bility to see to it that the American 
way of life prevails. . . . 

A great advance was made in 
June 1941 when President Roose- 
velt issued Executive Order 8802 
and declared: “It is the policy of 
the United States to encourage full 
participation in the national de- 
fense program by all citizens of the 
United States regardless of race, 
creed, color, or national origin.” 
The order requires that in all war 
contracts there is no discrimination 
“because of race, creed, or na- 
tional origin’ and sets up the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee 
(FEPC) to enforce this provision. 

At the same time, many Ameri- 
cans are beginning to realize that 
racial and religious prejudices men- 
ace our war effort and our hopes 
for world peace. More and more 
Americans are becoming convinced 
that every person, regardless of his 
race, religion, or national origin, 
should be judged on the basis of 
his own merit. They are beginning 
to see that much straight thinking 
is needed on the problems of minor- 
ities and that the solution of these 
problems has a great deal to do with 
the welfare of our nation as well as 
our own and our children’s welfare. 
Many are learning that democracy 
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cannot work for some unless it 
works for all. 

5. Why is religious and racial 
prejudice a threat to all of us? 

A. Prejudice Is Contagious. His- 
tory has taught us that when we 
discriminate against one segment of 
the people, we set a pattern that may 
be used against other groups. Hit- 
ler’s persecution of the Jews, trade 
unionists, communists, and_social- 
ists was later directed against Catho- 
lics, Protestants, liberals and even- 
tually the people of the world. 

In 1855 Abraham Lincoln under- 
stood this when he said: ‘As a na- 
tion we began by declaring all men 
are created equal. We now read it 
‘All men are created equal except 
Negroes.’ When the Know Noth- 
ings get control it will read ‘All men 
are created equal except Negroes, 
and foreigners, and Catholics’.”’ 

Consideration for the Negro, the 
Jew, the Catholic, the foreign born, 
or for any other minority group, 
rests not merely on the grounds of 
humanity and justice; it rests on the 
solid base of self-interest. 

B. Prejudice Makes All of Us 
Poorer. We can’t have an enlight- 
ened democracy with minority 
groups living in ignorance. We 
can’t have a prosperous democracy 
with minority groups so poor that 
they can’t afford to buy the goods 
America produces. 

If a minority is kept at a low 
wage scale in the same field or area 
in which we work, eventually our 
own wages will be reduced because 
of a smaller demand for consumer 
goods and the competition of cheap 
labor. Conversely, a higher stand- 
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ard of living for any group increases 
the demands for consumer goods 
and makes for a more prosperous 
country. ... 

C. Prejudice Robs Us of Minority 
Talents. Prejudice often prevents 
minority groups from developing 
their abilities and skills. It limits 
their achievements and deprives the 
nation of their genius. 

D. Prejudice Blinds Us To Real 
Situation. Prejudice makes impossi- 
ble any real solution of economic, 
social or personal difficulties. When 
we blame war or social and econo- 
mic troubles on some innocent min- 
ority group, we are diverting our at- 
tention from real causes. By blam- 
ing and hating some scapegoat for 
our misfortunes, we intensify rather 
than remove the difficulties. Social 
ills can only be remedied by all 
members of society accepting their 
share of responsibility and cooperat- 
ing through democratic means to 
solve their common problems. 

E. Prejudice Endangers Victory. 
Prejudice means disunity, and dis- 
unity plays into the hands of the 
enemies of democracy. National 
unity is just as essential to victory 
as battleships and flying fortresses. 
America can’t give its maximum to 
the war effort unless we conquer 
the disrupting effects of prejudice 
on the fighting front and the pro- 
duction front. 

The War Department recognizes 
that ‘discrimination on the basis of 
race or color .. .”’ is “fatal to mili- 
tary efficiency.” And War Depart- 
ment pamphlet 20-3 states: “To 
contribute by act or word toward the 
increase of misunderstanding, sus- 
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picion and tension between peoples 
of different racial or national origin 
in this country or among our Allies 
is to help the enemy!” . . 

F. Prejudice Endangers World 
Peace. Even more disastrous is the 
effect which news of race riots and 
discrimination against. minorities 
has upon the morale of our fighting 
men abroad, and on the millions of 
people throughout the world, white 
and colored, whose loyalty and help 
are so vital to the allied cause. It 
has been powerful ammunition for 
the propagandists of the Axis in 
Europe, Africa, the Near East, and 
particularly the Far East. 

Three-fourths of the people of 
the world are what we call ‘“col- 
ored.” These people naturally look 
to the treatment of our American 
Negroes to see what we really mean 
when we speak of democracy. Ra- 
cial and religious prejudice alienates 
the confidence of the vast non-white 
populations as well as other peoples, 
thwarts their hopes and our hopes 
of peace and freedom, and ulti- 
mately creates the conditions from 
which future global wars can de- 
velop. 

How we treat minorities is, there- 
fore, more than a matter of mere 
domestic concern. Almost 13 mil- 
lion people in the U.S. were born 
in Europe, and 27 million have par- 
ents born in Europe. The mistreat- 
ment of some Mexicans in the U.S. 
echoes throughout North and South 
America; a race riot provokes dis- 
cussions and resentments in Africa, 
the Philippines, and among the 800 
million non-white people in China 
and India. 
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Throughout the world there are 
millions of people convinced that 
this is total war against fascism and 
fascist ideas. Their concept of peace 
includes the hope—even the deter- 
mination—that when this War is 
won, there will be no such things as 
“superior” and “inferior’’ peoples 
anywhere in the world. 

The story of America is proof 
that there are no “‘superior” or “‘in- 
ferior” people. Our country has 
been made great by people who 
came from every land under the 
sun—people with names like Carne- 
gie, Sikorsky, Toscanini, Einstein, 
Osler—and thousands more. But 
it isn’t only the big names, the Hall 
of Fame names, who have made 
America—any more than it is only 
the big names who are winning the 
war. We know that the biggest 
part of this war is being fought and 
won by the little names, by the 
millions of Joe Doakes who may 
never make tomorrow’s headlines. 

The men who built and are build- 
ing America—who clear her forests, 
span her rivers, dig her coal, plough 
her fields, work her machines—the 
men who made America strong and 
free—and are fighting and dying 
to preserve that freedom on battle- 
fields all over the world—are men 
of every race, color, religion, and 
nationality. Listen to their names at 
roll call. Read their names in cas- 
ualty lists—like these from the New 
York Times of 29 March 1945: 

Agostinello . Cohen . . . Cur- 
ran... Grunwald... Hrubec... 
Ivanoski . . . Kuzian . . . Marshall 

. Thomas . . . Warblanski. . . . 

Were any of these “inferior”? 
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MY MOST HUMILIATING 
JIM CROW EXPERIENCE 


By Gene Fisher 


IM CROW can _ humiliate 

white people who detest him. 

I found that out in England, 

where Jim Crow is almost 
unknown—or was, before Ameri- 
can troops took him there. 

When this war first started, I 
went to England and joined the 
Royal Air Force. Later I became 
engineering officer of a British 
squadron, and in that unit were two 
West Indian Negroes who were 
always treated, by every one of us, 
like any other member of the out- 
fit. 

My proudest possession is a silver 
tankard presented to me by the en- 
listed men of my servicing flight 
when I left the RAF to transfer to 
the U.S. Army Air Forces. That 
tankard, inscribed “To the Good 
Guy from the Blokes,” was paid for 
by my men from their meager Brit- 
ish pay, and those two West Indian 
boys with dark skins contributed 
along with their white comrades. 

When I had been in my Ameri- 


GENE FISHER is an American news- 
paperman who joined the Royal Air 
Force in 1939. He had 400 hours on 
convoy patrol and went on 47 bombing 
missions although he is 45 and far be- 
yond the age limit. He transferred to 
the U. S. Army Air Forces in 1943 as 
an engineering officer and went to France 
after D-Day. He was relieved from ac- 
tive duty nine months ago and is now 
copy editor on the Dayton, Ohio, Herald. 
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can uniform only a few days, with 
shiny new silver bars on my shoul- 
ders, I met one of those West In- 
dian Negroes in London. I stopped 
for a chat with him, eager to know 
how my former squadron mates 
were getting on. I asked him to 
have a drink with me and we took 
a small table together in a small 
public bar. 

A colonel from my command 
headquarters entered the place, I 
knew him. His home is in the 
Deep South and he had an inflated 
notion of his own importance. 

The colonel saw me. He’stared a 
moment in seeming unbelief, then 
strode to my table. In plain, de- 
liberately offensive language he be- 
rated me for disgracing my uniform 
and my rank by drinking publicly 
with a Negro. 

My protests were swept aside. 
His rank and his position at my 
headquarters made it impossible for 
me to answer him as he deserved. 

The colonel ordered me to get 
up and leave the Negro enlisted 
man at once. When I did not obey, 
the young airman got up and left 
himself, to save me further em- 
barrassment. Before he went he 
saluted punctiliously—and I like to 
think that salute was for me, not 
the senior officer present. 

I reported the incident when I 
got back to my base. The only satis- 
faction I got was an off-the-record 
admission that the colonel had 
shown ‘‘poor judgment’’—and, for 
myself, a reminder that the Army 
frowns upon “‘fraternization’’ be- 
tween officers and enlisted personnel 
of any color. 
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{| World’s fastest human Jesse Owens __ 


doesn’t believe in calisthenics 
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KEEP 


Condensed from Ford Times 


UST BECAUSE “time march- 

es on” and youth leaves you 

behind is no reason why you 

have to lose your youthful fig- 
ure, your health and your zip. 

Ask Jesse Owens, now with the 
Ford personnel department at the 
River Rouge plant near Detroit. 

“We're going to pot,’ we told 
Mr. Owens, who, besides being the 
world’s fastest human is one of 
America’s all-time athletic greats. 
A “one-man track team,” Jesse won, 
against the finest athletes in the 
world, hundreds of them, four first 
places—the grand slam—at the 
Olympic Games in Berlin, Ger- 
many, in 1936, 

Now 31 years old, Jesse, since 
1936, when he was at the peak of 
his form, has gained eight pounds. 
He is the epitome of vigorous good 
health. 

“How do you keep in such good 
shape?” 

“I play games,” he said. 

“Yes, but how about calisthenics? 
Don’t you get up in the morning 
and do your daily dozen?” 

“I don’t believe in that kind of 
exercise,” he said. 

“That business of getting up in 
the morning, turning on the radio 


and squatting a dozen times to 
music seems to me silly. Exercise, 
to be effective, must be vigorous. 
The best way to exert yourself is 
to play a game. Even if you work 
in an office you can spend a couple 
of evenings a week playing volley 
ball or basketball or bowling. And 
if you haven’t anyone to play with, 
swim. The YMCAs and YWCAs 
have splendid indoor pools which 
can be used the year around. 

“What about eating?” we asked, 
looking at the famous runner's trim 
figure, knowing that in his time he 
has trained as hard as any man. 

‘Everyone should try to leave the 
table a little hungry,” he said, 
“Overeating means overtaxing the 
capacity of the stomach. Digestion 
is retarded. Eat anything you like, 
but don’t stuff yourself.” 

And on the subject of sleep: 

“Different persons need different 
periods of sleep. Some seem to be 
able to get the proper rest in seven 
hours while others require eight. 

“There’s no question that proper 
rest is, along with proper eating, 
one of the two principal aids to 
good health,” Mr. Owens con- 
tinued, smiling politely. 

“Another thing,” he went on, “a 
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little thing, but important, is the 
lowly showerbath. You'd be sur- 
prised how much health there is in 
a shower. After playing a game 
and working up a good sweat, stand 
briefly under a hot shower, then 
leave it and soap yourself. Wash 
the soap off in water that is not so 
hot as in the beginning. Follow 
with a cold shower. Then rub 
yourself vigorously with a rough 
towel. You'll find yourself tingling 
with a wonderfully healthful feel- 
ing.” 

Mr. Owens still runs, but for let- 
tuce instead for medals. Since 1938 
he has been appearing for pay at 
ball games and county fairs in and 

_around Michigan on Sundays and 
during his vacations. still 
pretty good, too. Last summer, for 
instance, he ran 100 yards in nine 
and six-tenths seconds, which is 
traveling, upon several occasions. 
The world’s record, which he still 
holds, is nine and four-tenths sec- 
onds. He broad jumped last year 25 
feet 10 inches, while the world rec- 
ord, which he holds, is 26 feet 8Y, 
inches. 

“Don’t forget to put that one- 
quarter inch on there,” he admon- 
ished us. ‘That's my margin. A 
Japanese boy jumped 26 feet 8 
inches.” 

He also ran the low hurdles in 
14.5 seconds last summer. The 


world’s record is “around 13.8 sec- 
onds” he says. 
bad. 

In six days of competition at Ber- 
lin he lost 13 pounds, having 
weighed 162 pounds when the 


At 31 that’s not 
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games started and 149 when they 
ended. 

“There were 63 entries in the 100 
meters,” he recalled. “Every coun- 
try, naturally sent her best man, 
and there wasn’t more than a few 
strides difference between any of 
us. The margin of victory in the 
dashes is at the start. You win or 
lose a short race between the com- 
mand ‘set’ and the sound of the 
gun—you either get off right or 
you've got to make up the ground 
—almost an impossibility in a short 
race with contestants who can run 
within two or three strides of you. 

“Between the commands ‘get 
ready’ and ‘get set’ you make up 
your mind how you're going to run 
the race. And if you want to win 
you'd better run it that way. Other- 
wise, if you change your mind dur- 
ing the race, it makes for confusion ; 
and mental confusion, somehow, 
slows you up.” 

Jesse and the other athletes were 
confused at least once each day by 
the arrival of Adolph Hitler. The 
entire stadium, upon der Fuehrer’s 
arrival, would arise as one (there 
were as many as 110,000 in the 
arena) and shout, “Heil! Heil! 
Heil!” 

“That was something,” Mr. 
Owens declares. “You could feel 
the fanaticism. It was frenzied and 
reasonless frightening.” 

“But what about the outcome?” 
we asked. ‘Why was it that the 
Aryan ‘supermen’ athletes did not 
do so well against the American 
athletes? In the face of such moral 
support, how did the Americans 
out-tick the Germans?” 
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“Well, I don’t know if I can ex- 
plain,” Mr. Owens said. “But I can 
tell you how I felt at the Olympics 
seeing our coaches sitting in the 
stadium while the German coaches 
continued working on their athletes 
right up to the gun. Theirs seemed 
a different spirit—a different phi- 
losophy of sports. I felt that I 
wasn’t a robot athlete but an indi- 
vidual. Like all other American 
athletes, I felt that when our train- 
ers and coaches had taught us every- 
thing they knew, the rest was up to 
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uS, individually. From then on, I 
felt I was on my own. 

“I've been thinking a lot since, 
and it seems to me that the differ- 
ence between our athletes and the 
German athletes was not in the 
body, but in the mind. Like every- 
thing else, their sports did not seem 
to be a game of individual enter- 
prise, but something machine like 
. . . lifeless. Maybe that’s the dif- 
ference between our individualism 
in America and their Nazism in 
Germany.” 


Proud Papa Paul 


PAUL ROBESON was in Cafe Society Uptown, pridefully re- 
porting the accomplishments of his son as a member of Cornell's 
football team. Young Robeson now is a high jumper for the 
Cornell track team. He also excels in other sports, but his father 
limits his athletic activities to football and track. . . . When 
Robeson was reminded that he himself wasn’t content with only 
two sports, and had been a four-letter man at Rutgers, the singer 
who won a Phi Beta Kappa key explained: 

“I told my boy that this is different. I took a liberal arts course 
and he’s taking electrical engineering. Anyone can breeze through 
those vague liberal arts courses without really studying—but elec- 
trical engineering is a thing you've got to work hard at to know.” 

Leonard Lyons, New York Post 
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By Wallace Lee 
Director, Negro Digest Poll 


ESPITE the wartime in- 
Pycexe in racial tension and 

violence, most Americans 

believe this nation is slowly 
solving its race problem. 

Pointing to the many gains made 
by the Negro during World War 
II, a cross-section of the popula- 
tion canvassed in the NgGRo Dt- 
GEsT Poll for August answered in 
the affirmative to the question: “Is 
America solving its race problem?’ 
The results were: 


Unde- 

Yes No cided 

North ..... 62% 28% 10% 
West ..... 65% 27% 8% 
South. ..... 73% 11% 16% 


The large margin of opinion de- 
claring that solution of the coun- 
try’s racial problems is nearing came 
despite the fact that a slight major- 
ity of Negroes believe the Negro 
question is not being solved. Re- 
sults among Negroes on the same 
query follow: 


Unde- 

Yes No cided 

North ..... 36% 39% 5% 
eee 39% 55% 6% 
South ....% 40% 51% 9% 


Among the Negroes polled, there 
was a general feeling that wartime 
gains were of a temporary nature. 
Several pointed to economic set- 
backs that have already occurred in 
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the first steps to reconversion. It 
was indicated that whatever steps 
have been taken for more equality 
for the darker brother have not been 
basic approaches to the problem 
and that essentially the racial prob- 
lem remained with the Negro still 
holding only second class citizen- 
ship in America. 

Among whites however the great 
bulk of opinion was agreed that the 
advances made by minority groups 
under the late President. Roosevelt 
both before and during the war 
have gone a long way along the 
road towards eventual solution of 
the race problem. Most of these 
views were held by persons who 
felt that gains must necessarily be 
slow and come mainly through the 


medium of education. The vote 
among whites was: 
Unde- 
Yes No cided 
North ..... 73% 15% 12% 
76% 13% 11% 
South .:... 79% 3% 18% 


Unusual among whites was the 
attitude of Southerners who over- 
whelmingly expressed the opinion 
that segregation was their way of 
life and that was the method by 
which they were solving the race 
problem. Many said that Negroes 
should be given better opportunities, 
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¢¢ QOSHUA fit the battle of Jer- 
icho and the walls came 
tumbling down.” Thus goes 
a rousing Negro spiritual. To- 
day there are hosts of modern Josh- 
uas all over the world, black and 
white, and the walls of fascism and 
racial bigotry and intolerance are 
cracking and tumbling down. 

Let’s contrast the record of the 
Negro in World War I and World 
War II. In the first World War, 
there were no Negroes in the Air 
Corps, no Negro commissioned of- 
ficers in the Navy, no Negro nurses, 
no Negroes in the Marine Corps, 
and Negro army officers were 
trained in completely segregated of- 
ficer candidate schools. 

In this war Negro fliers have 
made an impressive record in com- 
bat in the European skies. There 
are a score of Negro commissioned 
officers in the Navy, one of whom 
is in command of a vessel with a 
crew composed of men of both 
races, 


ELMER CARTER is the only Negro 
member of the new New York state anti- 
discrimination commission and former 
editor of Opportunity magazine. 
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Condensed from 
Town Meeting of the Air 


By Elmer Carter 


Negro nurses in the Army and 
Navy, working together with white 
nurses, tend the battle casualties 
without regard to race. Negro 
Marines have fought by the side 
of white Marines in the gory 
struggles in the southwest Pacific, 
and in America’s mighty merchant 
fleet there are four Negro captains 
who command Liberty Ships, 
manned by mixed crews, which 
carry the sinews of war to our 
fighting men across the Seven Seas. 

Despite the tradition of racial 
segregation in the United States 
Army there are six thousand Negro 
commissioned officers who received 
training, without discrimination be- 
cause of race and color, in officers’ 
candidate schools, and the 761st 
Negro Tank Battalion, with officer 
personnel composed of both races, 
was a part of the spearhead of the 
Third Army which broke the Sieg- 
fried Line. 

One by one, the racial inequal- 
ities sanctioned by law or custom 
which impede the full realization 
of democracy in America are be- 
ginning to disappear. The lynch- 
ing evil has almost been eradicated ; 
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the records show a steady decrease. 
The legislative devices designed to 
restrict the Negro’s right to vote 
are being rendered ineffectual by 
the decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Last year the high court ruled 
that Negro citizens in the South 
could not be excluded from partici- 
pation in the Democratic primaries, 
which ultimately insures a greater 
participation by Negro citizens in 
the government. The growing pro- 
test of both whites and_ blacks, 
North and South, against the 
iniquitous poll tax has swept it 
away in Georgia, and it can’t last 
much longer in the remaining 
seven states. 

_ The fight against intolerance and 
bigotry is not being waged by the 
Negro alone. In the South there is 
a growing revolt against the evils 
of segregation and discrimination. 
Virginius Dabney, distinguished 
editor of the Richmond Times Dis- 
patch, in a trenchant editorial has 
called for the abolition of the Jim 
Crow car in Virginia. 

Only recently, southern college 
students, representing the leading 
white and Negro colleges of the 
South, convened at the University 


To: 


TAKE issue with the .dan- 
Gero theory of a gradual 
solution of the race problem. 


If this theory is believed and 
accepted we stand in danger of let- 


RICHARD WRIGHT is the well- 
known author of Native Son and Black 
Boy. 
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of North Carolina and sent two 
delegates to the San Francisco Con- 
ference, one a white student, the 
other a Negro. 

These instances of growing inter- 
racial cooperation can be multi- 
plied a hundred times. 

It is here in America that the 
Negro has given the greatest 
demonstration of his capacity to 
attain to the highest levels of civili- 
zation and America, albeit grudg- 
ingly, has shown a willingness to 
accord to him an opportunity. If 
America were not solving the race 
problem, then neither a Paul Robe- 
son nor a Marian Anderson could 
have emerged to win the plaudits 
of a civilized world. Nor could 
the genius of George Carver have 
been dedicated to the advancement 
of science and his country. 

Nor could millions of others 
have acquired the skills and de- 
veloped the character which have 
served our nation so well in peace 
and in war. There have always 
been Joshuas in America, white and 
black, with a passion for human 
freedom and fair play. Because of 
their conviction and zeal, America 
moves forward toward a solution 
of the race problem. 


By Richard Wright 


ting race violence creep upon us 
unawares. 

It’s true that under the stress of 
war the nation was compelled to ad- 
mit Negroes to a few areas of life, 
heretofore reserved exclusively for 
whites. But let us not be deluded 
into thinking that these war gains 
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will be lasting. Already a desire 
for-normalcy has gripped the na- 
tion. We all remember the bloody 
race riots that swept the country 
after World War I when the na- 
tion went back to its peacetime 
habits. 

The race problem is not being 
solved. Indeed, it is becoming more 
acute. Witness the recent outbreaks 
in Beaumont, Texas; Detroit; and 
Los Angeles. 

What do we mean by a solution 
of the race problem? 

It means a nation in which there 
will exist no residential segrega- 
tion, no Jim Crow Army, no Jim 
Crow Navy, no Jim Crow Red Cross 
Blood Bank, no Negro institutions, 
no laws prohibiting intermarriage, 
no customs assigning Negroes to 
inferior positions. We would sim- 
ply be Americans, and the nation 
would be the better for it. A flood 
of creative energy would flow from 
the millions of Negroes and whites 
filled with a hunger for a richer 
life. 

But the contrary is true; the na- 
tion is split. Racial segregation 
is our national policy, a part of 
our culture, tradition, and morality. 
White America feels that black 
America possesses no rights com- 
manding respect, that Negroes are 
to be kept firmly im an area 
branded as inferior. White Amer- 
ica feels that it is right to treat 
Negroes wrong and wrong to treat 
them right. 

Before the war, Harlem had a 
slogan. They said, ‘“There’s noth- 
ing wrong with Harlem but what 
25,000 jobs won’t cure.” 
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Well, war came and Harlem got 
full employment. Then in August, 
1943, a racial outbreak swept that 
unhappy ghetto. Why? They had 
jobs, but they did not have re- 
spect, justice, freedom of living 
space. They had jobs, but their 
sons and daughters were being 
kicked and hounded in the Army 
and the Navy and they resented it. 

Let’s not let the illusion of jobs 
blind us to the deeper cancer of 
race hate in this country. I’m for 
Federal and State FEPC, but it’s 
merely a step in the right direction, 
not a solution. 

There is now a nationwide cam- 
paign to raise $1,500,000 for Negro 
education. Now, not only is this 
inadequate, but the method of ask- 
ing for it is wrong. It’s public 
charity and it’s shameful. Every 
child in America, white or black, 
ought to have the right to an edu- 
cation without somebody passing 
around the begging cup. 

The paternalistic attitude of 
whites toward Negroes must stop 
because it lulls whites into feelings 
of dangerous complacency about 
rising racial tensions. Yes, I 
would deprive white people of the 
luxury of feeling good when they 
treat Negroes kindly. 

I'd advocate the extension of 
simple and straight justice to 
everybody. The race problem cuts 
deep. Race hate in subtle guises 
is taught in our schools, our homes, 
and our churches. We see reflec- 
tions of it in our films and hear 
it over our radios.’ 

But here is something of great 
and decisive importance that is 
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overlooked. Twenty-five years ago 
there were only a few thousand 
Negroes clamoring for justice. But 
today there are 13 million, and they 
resent the degradation of their sec- 
ond-class citizenship. 

Gradual solutions are out of date. 
They hide the present gravity of 
this problem which confronts the 
nation for the first time in all of 
its tragic fullness. 

Here is the truth, whites can no 
longer regard Negroes as a passive, 
obedient minority. Whether we 
have a violent or peaceful solution 
of this problem depends upon the 
degree to which white Americans 


HE population of New York 
J: about one-tenth of the 
population of the United 
States. Living in New York 
are persons of every race, creed, 
color, or national origin to be found 
anywhere in the country. If we 
solve the race problem in New 
York, we are taking a great step 
toward solving the race problem 
everywhere in America. 

To solve the race problem in 
New York, machinery was put into 
operation July 1. For the first time 
in America, the opportunity to ob- 
tain employment without discrimi- 
nation because of race, creed, color, 
or national origin is recognized as 
and declared to be a civil right. 


IRVING IVES is majority leader of 
the New York state assembly and author 


of the Ives-Quinn anti-discrimination 
bill. 
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can purge their minds of the illu- 
sions that they own and know 
Negroes. 

Negro confidence and dignity in- 
crease day by day. The Negro 
realizes that his relationship to 
America is symbolic. He knows 
that the world is watching his bid 
for manhood. He knows that the 
widespread knowledge of his 
plight constitutes a great moral 
weapon ; he will not hesitate to use 
that weapon. Unless white Amer- 
icans pry their minds out of their 
horse-and-buggy ways of regarding 
Negroes, violence may be upon us. 


August 


By Irving Ives 


This declaration is the heart of - 
the New York State law against 
discrimination which was signed 
by Governor Dewey on the 12th 
day of last March. At that time, 
the governor made the following 
significant statement, “Today we 
are witnessing an act which gives 
reality to the great principles of our 
country.” 

This New York law applies pri- 
marily to discrimination and em- 
ployment. Even in this field cer- 
tain exceptions are made. Social 
clubs and fraternal, charitable, edu- 
cational, or religious associations 
or corporations not organized for 
private profit; persons in the do- 
mestic service; and concerns with 
fewer than six employees are not 
included. 

Its coverage is therefore not so 
broad as to make it unworkable. 
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It is sufficiently inclusive, however, 
to cover most employees in New 
York State. : 

The law applies to employers, 
labor organizations, and employ- 
ment agencies. It lists certain un- 
lawful employment practices and 
provides for the establishment of 
a five member commission for its 
administration and enforcement. 
Its operation is simple. If I re- 
fuse to give a man a job and he 
claims discrimination, he may file 
a written and verified complaint. 

Then comes an investigation by 
one of the commissioners who must 
try to settle the matter by con- 
ference, conciliation, and persua- 
sion. If this effort at mediation 
fails, there follows a hearing be- 
fore three other members of the 
commission. Then if it exists, I 
am ordered by the commission to 
cease and desist from this unlaw- 
ful employment practice. Under 
these conditions, I may institute a 
judicial review. If I am _ then 
found by the court to have prac- 
ticed discrimination and refuse, in 
defiance of the court, to desist 
from such practice, I may be held 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 

The two most important fea- 
tures of this law are its mediation 
and educational provision. Confer- 
ence, conciliation, and persuasion 
are required at the outset and the 
records of our Federal FEPC and 
the New York State War Councils 
Committee on Discrimination in 
Employment show that well over 90 
per cent of cases of this kind can 
be and are being settled by peace- 
able discussion. 
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Mcre important still is the broad 
educational program in the law. 
Provision is made for the creation 
of advisory agencies and concilia- 
tion councils, local, regional, or 
statewide. These agencies and 
councils are to enlist local com- 
munity effort and they may pro- 
mote programs of formal and in- 
formal education. In this way, the 
full force of New York's great edu- 
cational system is to be enlisted 
in a common effort to eliminate 
discrimination because of race, 
creed, color, or national origin. 

To be sure, this New York law 
against discrimination deals _pri- 
marily with discrimination in em- 
ployment. But I want to point out 
that if we can eliminate discrimi- 
nation from the field of employ- 
ment, we shall have gone a large 
share of the way toward removing 
it generally. 

Moreover if this program can 
succeed in New York, a distinct 
contribution will have been made 
towards solving America’s race 
problem. We in New York note 
with satisfaction the similar for- 
ward step which has already been 
taken by New Jersey. We note 
also that other states, including 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Colorado, and Califor- 
nia have been considering legisla- 
tion of the same nature and of the 
same kind of bill that is now be- 
fore the Congress of the United 
States. We hope that these sister 
states will soon follow our example. 
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Most of all, we hope that the 
Federal Government will also fol- 
low suit without further delay. We 
have started something of which 
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ALIFORNIA is right in the 
( middle of this great prob- 


lem. Every day I read the 

casualty lists of California, 
names of men who have died or 
been maimed in their country’s 
cause, and about one name out of 
five is Gonzales, or Sanchez, or 
some other name that identifies the 
man as an American of Mexican 
or Spanish descent. 

I know ,that these men—those 
who come back—their fathers and 
brothers will after the war find cer- 
tain types of employment almost 
closed to them. It has been hard 
enough during the war. I know 
high school principals and other 
people who have trained these Latin 
American young men and women 
who fought a long, hard battle be- 
fore even war industry jobs were 
open to them. How much more 
acute the problem of some million 
and a half Negro war workers 
where race, itself, is involved, as 
of course it isn’t in the case of our 
Caucasian Latin American citizens. 

Unless there are those jobs for 
all workers which have been 
pledged, it will be our minorities 
which will lose their jobs first. 
Indeed, without full employment, 
no law can help very much. 


~ REP. JERRY VOORHIS is a congress- 
man from California. 
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we are proud and we hope that it 
will work so satisfactorily that the 
whole nation will be happy to fall 
in line. 


By Rep. Jerry Voorhis 


I agree we are making some prog- 
ress. Georgia’s own abolition of 
her poll tax, North Carolina’s in- 
creased expenditures for education 
of Negro children are perhaps the 
best of all. The New York FEP 
law will help, too, especially if the 
very features which are most 
stressed, namely, education and 
conciliation—bring support from 
the people. 

But I think we’re in danger of 
oversimplifying this problem, of 
relying too much on legislation, 
for the race problem is a problem 
of how people live together. In 
the last analysis, it is a community 
problem—one that will only be 
solved when in the towns and cities 
and states bitterness and prejudice 
against minorities is replaced by 
justice and mutual respect. 

Let's look at that part of the 
picture. Where separate schools 
are maintained, an evident heavy 
responsibility rests upon the com- 
munity to provide the minority 
with as good schools as children of 
the majority enjoy—at least with 
schools which will provide oppor- 
tunity for the full development 
of the talents, abilities, and native 
intelligence of these American 
children. But the evidence is over- 
whelming that in the great sections 
of our country, and not alone in 
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the South, this simply is not done. 

Where minority groups live in 
particular sections of towns of 
cities, we generally fail to dis- 
charge the inescapable community 
responsibility, to make such  sec- 
tions as well provided with wealthy 
homes, parks, playgrounds,  util- 
ities, decent well-lighted _ streets, 
police and fire protection as the 
other sections of our cities. 

I could take you to one for- 
merly Japanese section of a Cali- 
fornia city where three times as 
many Negro families are presently 
trying to live as there used to be 
Japanese. 

A short time ago a professor in 
a Negro university told me that 
only the evening before a very 
noisy fight had taken place on the 
street outside his home. His wife 
was ill, so he called the police. 
They asked him for the address 
and when he gave it to them the 
police said, “Isn’t that a Negro 
district?” He asked them what 
that had to do with it and, of 
course, they couldn’t answer, but 
they did not respond to his call. 

So long as there are different 
standards of law enforcement in 
sections inhabited by minorities 
from those which pertain in other 
parts of our communities, we are 
making the problem worse, not 
better, and heaping insult upon 
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our minorities in an inexcusable 
fashion. This sort of discrimination, 
to my mind, is the worst of all. 

Our race problem won't be 
solved until each group in America 
is enabled, according to its par- 
ticular and peculiar talents and 
abilities, to make the highest con- 
tribution to the culture of the 
United States of which it is cap- 
able. It won’t be solved until the 
people of America’s communities 
come to regard it as unworthy of 
the spirit of America if not down- 
right unpatriotic for a man or 
woman to treat a fellow citizen with 
disrespect, whoever, or whatever he 
may be. 

In the words of Scripture, the 
devils in us come out only by 
prayer and fasting and long effort. 
In this problem there are manifold 
devils of fear and hatred and 
prejudices and every other human 
passion. But may we not have 
learned out of this terrible con- 
flict and the common sacrifices of 
it that each of us has a solemn 
duty in this regard to his country. 

We are winning a war to rid the 
world of the diabolical forces that 
grew and flourished in the foul soil 
of a master-race complex. God 
forbid that we should find our- 
selves incapable of casting that 
very master-race complex from our 
own hearts. 
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ON THE MORNING of May 8, of- 
ficially proclaimed V-E day, a Negro 
soldier in a labor battalion overseas in 
Europe overslept two or three bugle 
calls and was waked at last by his ser- 
geant ordering him gruffly to rise. “You 
can’t boss me around no more,” the pri- 
vate said, half asleep. “This war is over. 
I just signed up for the duration.” 
“Right you are, man!’’ the sergeant re- 
plied. “The war is over sure enough 
but if you don’t rise and shine the 
duration will just begin for you.” 
Edward Dixon 


DEEP in an island jungle where the 
fighting against the Japs was at close 
quarter, a Negro private came saunter- 
ing down a path with two Jap prisoners 
and shouted: “Hey, Lieutenant, what'll I 
do with these Tojos?” 

“Listen you dumb cluck,” hissed his 
lieutenant, “don’t you know these trees 
are lousy with Jap snipers just laying 
for officers? Call me Joe. Call me 
anything. But don’t call me ‘Lieuten- 
ant!” 

“Okay, stupid. What'll I do with 
these prisoners?” Clifford Gates 


A COLORED soldier was preaching 
pacifism with all his might. 

The hospital where he was working 
in the ambulance corps, was located in 
a section frequently visited by the buzz 
bombs, and the pacifist slept in a tent 
beside a foxhole. That very night Jerry 
sent over his bombs, and one of them 
struck a portion of the hospital. The 
pacifist was in his foxhole with both 
feet stuck out the top. When the bomb 
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exploded, his right foot was severely 
burned. 

Next day in the hospital, the doctor 
told him he might never be able to dance 
again. This was a blow for he was a 
proud and wonderful dancer. Two hours 
later the pacifist, though wounded, had 
gone AWOL from the hospital. He 
was discovered later in the day heading 
for them foot-shooting Jerries, equipped 
with knife, rifle, and loaded pistol belt. 
He didn’t realize that the ammunition 
would not fit the rifle. Questioned in 
regard to his pacifism, he replied, “But 
Man, they hit me where it hurt!” 

The Chaplain 


IT WAS one of those affairs where 
females were few and far between. 
Lowly Negro privates were having a 
tough time getting a dance with the 
local girls at the USO dance. One dis- 
gusted soldier approached a well-heeled 
girl and asked for a twirl. 

“Terribly sorry. I never dance with 
anyone lower than a second lieutenant.” 

“I didn’t know,” he came back, “there 
was anything lower than a second lieu- 
tenant.” Jack Mathews 


THE CLASSIFICATION officer at an 
army reception center was interviewing 
a Negro recruit. “We want to place 
you where you are best fitted. What 
were you in civilian life?” 

“I was a bill collector,” said the re- 
cruit. 

“Fine, fine, we'll make you a bugler.” 

“How do you figure that?” 

“Why,” explained the officer, ‘you're 
used to having people hate you.” 

Murray Garvin 
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IF I WERE A NEGRO 


| Negro should think and fight for welfare 
of all peoples rather than himself alone 


Racal Progress With 


By Rep. Helen Gahagan Douglas 


WOULD, if I were a Negro 
g today, by a few sober reali- 

zations attempt to quiet the 

righteous wrath of my in- 
dignation. 

I would remember that I have 
been discriminated against, segre- 
gated, exploited, misrepresented, 
and given no representation. Yet 
I would realize that no people has 
gone so far up the road from bond- 
age in a short fourscore years. 

I would remember that even to- 
day, geographically speaking, I am 
half free, half slave. Yet I would 
realize that I am now voting in 
states where I never voted before. 
And that more will come. 

I would remember that in too 
many places I still go to Negro 
schools, still ride in Negro car sec- 
tions, and am still otherwise Jim 
Crowed. Yet I would realize that 
not long ago I went to school not 
at all, 

These things I would remember, 
would realize . . . and more. 

I would remember when I 


HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS is 
California’s new Congresswoman, repre- 
senting a racially mixed area of Los An- 
geles that includes many Negroes. She 
is a former Broadway actress and is the 
wife of movie star Melvyn Douglas, now 
in the service. 


was economically totally dependent 
upon another’s largess. Yet I would 
realize that possession of money has 
not given me complete liberty. 

I would remember when I was 
restricted to narrowly defined areas. 
Yet I would realize that the privi- 
lege of travel has not given me full 
freedom. 

I would remember that I serve 
in Negro companies in this war. 
And did so in the last war. Yet I 
would realize that the triumph of 
America’s enemies would unleash 
forces and a racial philosophy that 
make the inequalities of this nation 
seem like mere transient social 
snobbery. 

I would remember those who 
term me “nigger,” “coon,” “shine,” 
and “jig.” Yet I would realize that 
shouting “polack,” 
“greaseball,” and all the nasty 
names we call each other will not 
turn me white or the rest dark. 

Yes, there are many things I 
would realize, many things I would 
do. 

I would remember Crispus At- 
tucks, Booker T. Washington, and 
the fact that the greatest citizen 
produced by the South in a half 
century was George Washington 
Carver. Yet I would realize that 
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there may be a potential Carver in 
my son turned out to earn his own 
way too soon. I would sacrifice 
momentary comforts for my chil- 
dren’s education. 

I would realize that not once 
since the beginnings of this nation 
has a liberal step forward been 
about-faced, not once has a law de- 
signed for the betterment of any 
segment of our people, dark or 
white, been rescinded or repealed. 

I would ally myself with liberals 
of all faiths, all shades. I would 
endeavor to spur the welfare of all 
peoples. I would refuse to consider 
each subject exclusively as it bears 
upon Negroes. To do so would be 
to fall victim to the demagogue. 
Rather would I consider each prob- 
lem as it affects humanity. 

I would reject him who solicits 
my help, my contribution, and my 
vote as a Negro. I would heed 
him who approaches me as an 
American and as a citizen. 

I would realize that progress to 


be sound must be orderly and is 
oftimes irritatingly slow. I would 
therefore seek progress with a plan 
and with a technique. 

I would repel him who incites 
me to retailiatory action for any 
real or fancied injury. I would 
counsel with him who asks my co- 
operation in a cure. 

I would support constituted au- 
thority, not because it is white but 
because as bad as it might be in 
some places, in the end it is my 
protector. I would change it only 
by intelligent and peaceful means. 

I would realize that this is no 
philosophy of passive resistance 
and bowed head, but rather one of 
active cooperation with my brothers 
and my friends, white and black. 
For further progress they must have 
it so. 

Above all I would realize that 
there is no Negro problem. Only 
a white problem which, in the final 
analysis, must be solved by whites. 


$2500 Whrth Of Character 


AFTER MAJOR R. R. WRIGHT, famed Negro banker of 
Philadelphia, said in a Ne&GROo Dicest article, recently, that he 
lent money “on character rather than collateral,” a man wrote 
him that he had “lots of character and send me $2500; I will 


mail you my note.” 


When no answer came from the major, he wrote again: “You 
have not answered. I am greatly surprised.” 


Explained the major: 
tance.” 


“T couldn't judge character at that dis- 
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{| Merchants o superstition coin 


fortune from America’s slum-shock: 


By John Roeburt 


USINESS indices in commer- 
fs cial superstition are spiralling 

skyward these war days. As 

the tides of history charge on, 
the voodoo merchant merely widens 
his consumer radius. 

Distress and social misfortunes 
are grist to his occult-mail-order 
mill and he has demonstrated a phe- 
nomenal immunity to war-born 
shortages, personnel headaches, 
WPB restrictions. His shelves are 
stocked, his pockets are lined, and 
Uncle Sam’s mail carriers groan un- 
der the weight of multiple-millions 
of pieces of voodoo mail represent- 
ing the whole kit and kaboodle of 
herbs, oils, sachets, dream books, 
candles—all of course—3rd class. 

His carefully pre-tested sucker list 
bars not race, color, or creed—and 


is as close to a hundred-percent rep- . 


resentation of America’s most de- 
pressed areas as he can reasonably 
get it. The poor enjoy preferred 
customer status because of a simple 


JOHN ROEBURT is a radio writer, 
who has written mystery stories for Inner 
Sanctum, Bulldog Drummond and It's 
Murder. He has written for many mag- 
azines including Esquire, Pageant, Amer- 
ican Mercury and Reader's Scope. He is 
author of a recent novel Jigger Moran. 


economic logic, i.e.: the fellow most 
prey to voodooism, of luck and 
magical welfare is the fellow who 
needs it most—the fellow whose 
luck has been chronically all bad, 
the slumshocked who daydream of 
miracle breaks as an escape from 
the compressions of round-the-clock 
living. 

The top Pharisees of occult- 
bunco, Cash or C.O.D., divined 
these facts of sociology time ago. 
Every page of the voodoo catalogue 
is slanted to correspond with the 
poor man’s dream of happier days. 
The mail load is aimed at the cold- 
water tenements in St. Louis, 
Shreveport, Memphis, Harlem; the 
melting pots in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco; the sharecropper 
cardboard castles in Georgia, Ten- 
nessee; the slum areas everywhere 
—with the same pin-in-wall map 
preplanning a 5-Star General brings 
to military campaigning. 

The catalogue hacks the mil- 
dewed crust away from the Rights 
of Man and renews the guarantees 
of health, wealth, and happiness to 
whomsoever—for a moderate re- 
mittance—limited offer—tush cash! 
No human problem is left unturned 
by the mail-order do-gooders, as 
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witness the bait: 

Overcome all enemies, obstacles and 
hidden fears 

Obtain property 
Banish all misery 
Get any job you want 
Bring happiness fo broken lives 
Gain the mastery of all things 

For the speedy fulfilment of these 
wishful dreams, the catalogue sug- 
gests an arsenal of weapons in the 
vogue of the following sampling: 

Man and Woman Root: Supposed to 
have magical qualities. The female 
root to attract love, fortune, health. 
The male root to drive off sickness, 
bad luck. 

Divine Incense: As it burns and 
spreads through a room, the odor 
is believed to give abundance and 
personal power. 

Fiery Cross Powder: Carry on your 
person in red flannel bags. Believed 
to ward off evil, attract good luck, 
draw jobs. 

Oriental Candles: Some believe that 
employment is more easily obtained 
by burning these candles in pairs, 
one hour daily. 

The sea-lawyer weasel-phrasing 
“It is said,” ‘‘so-called,’’ ‘‘alleg- 
edly,”’ prefacing the cureall prom- 
ises of the catalogue blurbs go un- 
noticed and a niagara of mail—cash 
and money orders enclosed—gild 
Barnum’s classic sucker dictum. A 
typical response reads: 

Birmingham, Ala. 
My dear sir: Pleas send me some- 
thing that it says in your book will 
change my luck to good. i a very sick 
man and too troubel to my dater who 
is also poor. 

This man scrapped his right to 
legal redress and forwarded two 
bucks—with a plea: 

Biloxi, Miss. 

Dear friend: the insurance man he 
cheat me bad an now the bank man 
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steal the house an my wife dying, 
Kindly will you pleese send what is 
best an pleese find 2 dollar here. 

The glittering claims made for 


* standard brand occult goods (modi- 


fied by the subdued words “'so- 
called”) are enabled by a dumbed- 
up “scientific” research into pre- 
history, fairy tales, folk legends, and 
fantasy. Not a little of it is bald 
invention grown into accepted prac- 
tice—it’s trumped-up origin ob- 
scured through custom and _ use. 
Library tomes such as Primitive Re- 
ligion by Robert Lowie and Occult 
Philosophy by H. C. Agrippa are 
bible and authority for shoddy tre- 
write jobs, become lurid pamphlets 
titled Witches Secrets Revealed and 
Mystic Rites for Personal Power 
and are sold at prices ranging from 
$1 to $25. Frazer’s immortal clas- 
sics, The Golden Bough and After- 
math has become the “source docu- 
mentation’”’ and whitewash for such 
bottled goods as Fiery Fortune and 
Jinx Lotions. 

A typical example of the “re- 
search” perversion of legend into 
sensational commercial copy that 
comes to grips with life lustily, 
reads: 


KING SOLOMON OIL: Legend 
says that during the great King’s reign 
in Jerusalem a formula for an anoint- 
ing was revealed to him that would 
make the user able to commune with 
the Infinite and draw upon it for 
tremendous POWER and WISDOM. 
Tradition whispers that magician’s 
still guard this secret in Africa and 
Abysinnia, the home of the Queen of 
Sheba. 

This 1945 bottled take-off on 


‘Solomon’s invincible brand retails 
for one dollar, is compounded of 
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aromatic colored oils, and costs 
about 6-cents apiece in wholesale 
lots. Another illustration gem 
plucked from our distant yesterdays 
pounds home the unsurpassed im- 
portance of true love and offers love 
philtres and aphrodisiacs at $1.98— 
bargain rates. 

The “researched” medical testi- 
mony refers to the Greek Democ- 
ritus’ talent for mixing love 
draughts, buttressing this tidbit with 
a passage culled from Shakespeare's 
Othello, wherein Othello’s power 
over Desdemona is attributed to 
drugs and minerals (!) Therefore, 
the sales copy proposes: “Give 
SURE LOVE powder to the party 
you design upon in a glass of wine 
and it will work wonderful effects 
to your advantage.” 

Those whose concern with power, 
wisdom, and true love is secondary 
to a yen for money and all that 
money can buy, are offered spot re- 
assurance with MONEY OIL. A 
picture on the bottle label depicts a 
bulging money bag athwart a moun- 
tain of piling gold pieces. Although 
microscopic type-font modestly dis- 
claims: ““We make no superstitious 
claims for this product’’—the bulk 
of copy in boldface puts the oil’s 
historical legitimacy squarely on the 
record with this researched bun- 
combe: “Ancient manuscripts say 
that the ancient kabalists used an in- 
cense of this type.” All severely 
legal and caveat emptor! 

The business of processing shop- 
worn myths, ritualisms, and straight 
fabrications into a pamphlet refer- 
ence shelf on Magic, Occult Phe- 
nomena, and the Black Arts, has 
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created, in effect, a living literature 
that gives the occult goods merchant 
a solid (and perennially profitable) 
integration in American ‘“‘folk- 
ways.” 

Where classical occultism is un- 
derstandable only to the most eru- 
dite (and linguistic) among us— 
these pamphlet travesties fall within 
the ken of the common man. The 
social toll of these pamphlets with 
the pull of the Dark Ages is incal- 
culably high in those areas of Amer- 
ica still a whiff and a promise away 
from organized social progressive 
education. While our sciences lag 
in public dissemination—anti-sci- 
ence is on a mail-canvas spree. 

The occult goods mail-order pick- 
pocketing reaps much of its golden 
harvest from its appeal to numbers 
players. Numbers players, like 
gamblers universally, are a supersti- 
tious fraternity, and dreams have had 
a long popular association with win- 
ning numbers bets. The ball player 
has his rabbit’s foot, the racetrack 
bettor his signet ring, the numbers 
player has his dream. So—scores of 
Dream Books, compelling titled 
(Sure-Hit Dream Book, The Prince 
of Devils Dream Book) and slanted 
directly at the numbers players, ex- 
ploit and extend this superstition. 
As the frontispiece of Mme. Fu Fut- 
tam’s Magical, Spiritual, Dream 
Book declares: 

Now I lay me down to Slumber 
_When I sleep and when I wake 
Pray God I hit the Number 

The Dream Books are hawked as 
indispensable accessories to “‘scien- 
tific’ betting. The content of these 
books are a meaningless assembling 
of patent astro-horoscope phrases 
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and are 2 complete fiction insofar as 
they purport to be an “interpreta- 
tive, numerological approach to 
numbers betting.” 

The book make-up is invariably 
an alphabetical arrangement of 
nouns the player is to consult in 
order to find the key word of his 
dream and from that the number it 
represents. For example: 

a dream of CHICKENS: Young chick- 
ens is a sure sign of falling in love 
with a very wealthy life companion. 
See capon. 710 

a dream of DIVORCE: Denotes con- 
tention and strife among close 
friends and relatives. 943 

a dream of EARRINGS: Shows you 
are envied for the progress you are 
making. 004 

And so on from A to Z, with 
every subject-noun stanza providing 
a numbers tip. The Dream Books 
milk the buyer for 50-cents to $2 
and keeps him in a perpetually som- 
nambulistic state—worlds, removed 
from reality and equally as removed 
from the numbers banker's purse 
strings. 

The actual mail-ordering of num- 
bers tips is verboten and Federally 
punishable. Voodoo merchants 
legitimately set up carefully refrain 
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from. overt tipstering. The cata- 
logue, however, stage whispers its 
promise of a 1000-to-1 shot bo- 
nanza. As witness: 

Make anyone lucky in any game 

Win money 

Hit your banker big 

The voodoo merchant's incoming 
mail is freighted with begging texts 
for numbers tips that scrape the bot- 
tom in human misery. One reads: 

My sir: I need a big win very bad 
for the support of a mother paralyzed. 

I have tried winning numbers sent 

me many times with no luck yet. But 

I am willing for another chance and 

pay you well if I win. Please make 

my prayers true. 

However the letters are signed, 
the signature spells capital S— 
Sucker—to the distributor-recipient. 
The beseecher will get nothing more 
than a Numbers Dream Book for 
his $2—or an 8-day Winning Num- 
ber Candle that will keep his hope 
sputtering precariously for just that 
length of time. Or—sh!—his letter 
may unaccountably stray into the ac- 
tive files of an out-and-out tipster 
whose concern with Federal laws is 
a shade less than his dollar-no-mat- 
ter-how-lusts—but that’s another 
story entirely, 
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{| Rust College makes miracles 
in field of Negro education 


Mect The Real MeCoy 


Condensed from the book, “Christianity Where You Live” 
By Kenneth Underwood 


Mississippi, sprawls some of 

the most rugged, gullied, 

erosion-stricken land in the 
world. On the edge of Holly 
Springs stands Rust College, Meth- 
odist school for Negroes. 

At the entrance to Rust’s campus 
is a shingle, “Rust College” and 
beneath it ‘Fresh Eggs for Sale.” 

The sign is an omen. Rust Col- 
lege, like many of the sixty other 
Protestant colleges for Negroes, has 
been hanging on the ropes, fighting 
for its life, earning its way as best 
itcan. Its students help to support 
it by producing salable products as 
a part of their education. 

Rust College is important be- 
cause it is a symbol of the strength 
and weakness of Negro church col- 
leges and because it holds a promise 
for the future. Much of its strength 
and promise is embodied in_ its 
president, Dr. L. C. McCoy. Con- 
sidering that Holly Springs is in 
Mississippi, it may sound like har- 
monica playing in church when you 
read that Dr. McCoy is one of the 
most respected men in northern 
Mississippi. When I called his at- 
tention to this, he said quietly, “I 


Ok: FROM Holly Springs, 


KENNETH UNDERWOOD is man- 
aging editor of Social Action and an 
ordained minister of the Disciples of 
Christ. 


just keep my mouth shut and work 
like mischief.” 

After twenty-eight years of suf- 
fering and back breaking labor, 
Rust College, with almost no cap- 
ital, has been able to convert sections 
of northern Mississippi into soil 
that blooms like the Promised Land. 
Without Rust, the northern Missis- 
sippi small farmer would have 
given up the fight years ago. Morale 
centers around what is called ‘Mc- 
Coy’s Folly.” 

Dr. McCoy took me out to see his 
“folly,” or as he prefers to call it, 
his “poor man’s farm.”” Dr. McCoy 
had been out to the farm already 
that morning, looked over the 
school’s projects, checked on the 
feeding of livestock, and been back 
for breakfast at seven o'clock. 

Dr. McCoy bought the farm with 
$750 from the family savings. Then _ 
he proceeded with correct farming 
techniques (taught at Rust), initia- 
tive, and faith (also taught at Rust) 
to make the farm a profitable enter- 
prise. From the wood on the place 
he built a farm-house, substantial, 
if slightly rugged. He used scrap 
timber to fill the gullies. Being a 
heretical southern farmer he special- 
izes in watermelons, tomatoes, boy- 
senberries, and cucumbers—not cot- 
ton—and sells usually to food pack- 
efs on assignment. 
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The farm is now appraised at 
nine thousand dollars. Farmers 
come out to his place to see ‘what 
old man McCoy is up to next,” and 
then go back home to try out the 
same. 

“I never said a word about what 
I was doing,” he explained. ‘One 
hint that I was going into farming 
to show how it should be done, and 
not even the birds would have come 
around, 

Dr. McCoy has always been wor- 
ried about Negro colleges syphon- 
ing the best youth out of rural areas, 
educating them, and then discover- 
ing that they went North, rather 
than back to their old communities 
to teach what they had learned. He 
thought he knew the reason. While 
at school, the young people grew 
away from home ties. 

So Rust students now gain part 
of their education working in the 
communities around Holly Springs. 
For board and room, student teach- 
ers keep the schools open for three 
months longer each year than the 
state educational program provides. 
This helps even up the educational 
lead white children have over 
Negroes, since Mississippi spends 
one dollar on Negroes for every 
eight dollars it spends on white chil- 
dren. Home economics students 
give demonstrations on farms. Agri- 
culture students go back to “help 
put Dad’s place on a paying basis.” 
Some of the students once thought 
that education was to keep them 
from working. Rust has taught 
them different, says Dr. McCoy. 

In the depths of the depression 
the student body went to the presi- 
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dent and said, ‘None of us has a 
cent on which to continue school. 
Isn’t there some way we can keep 
going to Rust?” 

Dr. McCoy answered with “self. 
help clubs,” in which he put every- 
body to work raising vegetables and 
canning them, sewing clothes, grow- 
ing cattle, chickens, and pigs. The 
cattle he acquired bartering educa- 
tion for them. Rust now lends pure- 
bred cattle, chickens, and pigs to 
farmers so that they can improve 
their livestock breeds. 

While Dr. McCoy was attending 
high school, he worked for a wom- 
an who taught him to can vegetables 
and fruits. “What I learned from 
her,” he said, “has saved two col- 
leges—Morgan and Rust. I also 
make a nice fruit cake.” 

When I was at Rust, this college 
president had a new project in 
mind: making pottery from native 
clay. It would take twenty thous- 
and dollars to set up the industry, 
so the project remains in the dream 
stage. Right now Rust is educating 
seven hundred and sixty students a 
year on $48,000—the neatest finan- 
cial trick of the year. Dr. McCoy 
had some samples of student clay- 
work—vases, lamp bases, bowls— 
in an old fountain pen display case 
in his office. They looked better 
than the stuff I bought “once for 
genuine Van Briggle. 

The students usually have noth- 
ing with which to pay for tuition or 
books. The late Ruby Elzy, later a 
singer with George Gershwin’s 


folk-opera Porgy and Bess, had 
three dollars when she went'to Rust. 
Most students need a year’s feeding 
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up before they are strong enough to 
do school work. 

At present church schools such 
as Rust meet a tremendous need for 
Negro educational facilities. While 
Japan has only one per cent adult 
illiteracy, American adult Negroes 
are sixteen per cent illiterate. The 
South would need twice as many 
Negro colleges as it has now were it 
to give a college education to the 
same percentage of Negroes as 
whites. Yet many church schools 
need to pool funds and equipment 
today in order to offer a minimum 
college curriculum. All of which 
argues for a Federal education bill 
that will level up opportunities in 
the poorer sections of the country 
by taxation of the richer parts of the 
United States. 
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Dr. Charles S. Johnson of Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tennessee, 
estimates that it will take $150,- 
000,000 to provide Negro schools 
with equipment and teachers equal 
to white schools, and an increased 
annual expenditure of $50,000,000 
to keep them there. 

The states, with their present 
budget, would need eighty-five years 
to provide the money. The South 
alone has fifty per cent of the na- 
tion’s children to educate on nine 
per cent of the country’s income. 
The South spends as great a per- 
centage of its tax money for educa- 
tion as the North, but the meager- 
ness of its taxable income and the 
cost of maintaining a dual educa- 
tional system keep its schools the 
most inadequate in the country. 


Solidarity 


IT HAPPENED on a West Side IRT express train. 


A bearded 


old gent (obviously of foreign extraction) entered the subway car, 
and a bag of potatoes he was carrying broke. The potatoes spilled 


to the floor. 


A young rufhan (colored) thought this was very 
funny and began to kick the potatoes all over the car. 


Not a 


person did anything to stop the loafer. Finally a colored gentleman 
got up, grabbed the scoundrel by his ears, saying, “I think this is 
something that concerns me.” 

And there on a speeding express train—he turned the youngster 
over his knee and gave him the walloping of his life. 


Walter Winchell, New York Mirror 
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>> NEGROES, long shut out in 
tring ut Ih. - the majority of instances from mak- 


ing. a go of it in radio, have found 

Condensed from Variety “life” in the attitude of spon- 
sors iesauil program directors on inde- 
pendent stations. 

Radio has been, for years, the lone show business facet adverse to 
giving the colored performer a chance to make good, other than in a 
comedy or specialty spot and invariably in a stance that perpetuates racial 
stereotypes. 

Fault has been with the national advertisers who bankroll network 
programs. They are up against the discriminatory factions in the South, 
in particular, who continually threaten to boycott their product should 
they sponsor Negro talent on the air. Advertiser, too, is interested in 
ratings for his show, and with “boll weevil’ listeners turning the dial 
away from programs featuring Negroes, his ad message is not heard; 
hence, he cannot take the chance, it’s argued. 

But on independent stations, which normally are heard within limited 
areas, sponsors and programmers are no longer adverse to giving demo- 
cratic treatment to colored artists. Newest instance is the pact signed 
by the Wise Shoe chain, of New York, with WNEW calling for top- 
flight colored talent on the advertiser's weekly Sunday half-hour over 
that station. Josh White, folk singer, starts off the parade, to be followed 
by Mary Lou Williams, composer and pianist, Pat Flowers and others. 

The same station’s program director, Ted Cott, too, is negotiating 
with the American Negro Theatre, which has the hit, Anna Lucasta, 
currently on the Broadway boards, to broadcast a once-weekly dramatic 
program over his outlet starting in September. Plays to be aired will run 
the gamut from Shakespeare to past Broadway hits, the colored actors 
handling all parts. 

Other N. Y. stations are giving the colored performers a big play, too. 
Roi Ottléy’s “New World-A-Comin’” dramatic turn on WMCA has 
been nationally recognized for championing the Negro’s cause (it won 
the Bernays award) and otherwise has given the race proper showcasing 
for its dramatic, as well as musical, talents. 

Copyright, Variety (June 6, 1945) 


>> THE ANNOUNCEMENT that 
é agogic toneers Sterling A. Brown, professor of Eng- 


Condensed from lish at Howard, has been appointed 


Norfolk Journal & Guide a visiting professor at Vassar College 


for the first term of next year high- 
By Arthur P. Davis lights a very wholesome democratic 
trend in our Northern schools—a trend as recent as it is gratifying. 
Brown's appointment is particularly significant because for many years, 
the “Princeton” among girls’ colleges, did not admit Negro students. 
Finally convinced that its proscription was unjustifiable, Vassar a few 
years ago let down its racial bars and accepted Negroes. 
New York University pioneered in this effort when it appointed the 
late James Weldon Johnson a special lecturer on its faculty. Though 
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there may have been earlier appointments on the graduate level, New 
York University, I believe, was the first to have a Negro instructor for 
undergraduates. After the death of Johnson, Professor Sterling Brown 
was. for two years a visiting lecturer at N. Y. U. 

Dr. T. K. Lawless at Northwestern, Dr. Augustus Hinton at Harvard, 
and Dr. Charles Garvin at Western Reserve, have all been medical 
instructors for some years. Before going to the Army, Dr. Fred Smith 
was connected with the Yale medical school. 

During the past winter, Dr. Mark Hanna Watkins of Fisk University 
was visiting professor of anthropology at the University of Chicago. 
Dr. Julian Lewis for a number of years was a regular instructor in the 
university's medical school, with the rank of associate professor. And 
Dr. Allison Davis in the department of education holds a unique position. 
He is, I believe, the first Negro in our day to be given a full time 
permanent position as professor in a white school. In the matter of 
Negro appointments, the University of Chicago has been our most lib- 
eral institution. 

These men have not been chosen just because they are Negroes and 
the schools want to show their “fairness.” They are top men in their 
respective fields and as scholars are representative of America’s best. 

It is gratifying to note that they are not necessarily teaching ‘Negro 
subjects,” but are giving orthodox university courses. Professor Brown, 
for instance, will teach American literature at Vassar. 

Copyright, Norfolk Journal and Guide (June 16, 1945) 


>> WITH HUNDREDS of Negro 
Guilt Galleries over the nation, and 
h Negro newspaper reporters al- 
Condensed from Federated Press poser universally accepted, they are 
barred from the press galleries in 

By Travis K. Hedrick ths 

One of them, Harry McAlpin of The Atlanta Daily World, is accred- 
ited to the White House, but so far McAlpin has had no luck in crashing 
the Senate or House sections. 

Another Negro newsman, Ernie Johnson of the Associated Negro 
Press, is determined to take up the fight through the courts. 

Johnson attends the War Department, OWI, WLB and other press 
conferences in the city, but he has been refused admittance to the Capitol 
galleries. McAlpin’s case never has been acted upon. It is just “pending,” 
but there is a small difference in that McAlpin represents a daily paper, 
while Johnson writes for just weeklies and under the rules set by the 
speaker of the House and the Senate rules committee, is barred by that fact. 

What Johnson intends to do now, however, is to again file his bid 
and, when turned down by the standing committee of newspapermen 
covering Congress, he proposes to file suit against them for violation of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

Johnson will contend that the standing committee is conspiring to 
keep news from a large group of newspapers in restraint of trade. 

The committee is headed by Sam Bell of The New York Herald Tribune 
and includes John Cutter of the United Press, William Knighton of the 
Baltimore Sun, Elizabeth May Craig of The Portland Press ant Bukley 
Griffin of The Boston Traveler. 

Mrs. Craig was elected last winter on a platform that included support 
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for McAlpin’s case. She can't get the committee to act on McAlpin 
despite his obvious qualifications. 
Jim Crow still rules the congressional press galleries. 
Copyright, Federated Press (May 25, 1945) 


bp “AFTER A performance... in 

Of an abandoned loft . . . Miss Dunham 
was summoned to the board room 

Condensed from Time of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, which 
offers scholarships and fellowships 

for the study of Negro life... . 

When she stood before the professors and other astute ladies and gentle- 
men of the board, a committeeman asked politely what study she would 
like the fund to finance for her. ‘It’s a bit difficult to describe exactly,’ 
she said. ‘Do you mind if I show you?’ . 

“While the scholars gasped, Miss Dunham shed her jacket and skirt 
and stood revealed in her rehearsal costume. . . . She did a short tribal 
war dance. ‘I want to go where they dance like that. I want to find out. 
why, how it started, and what influence it had on the people.’ Obviously 
impressed, the chairman . . . leaned forward, and, without taking a vote, 
asked, ‘How about the West Indies?’”’ 

These paragraphs appear in one of the most readable Ph.D. disserta- 
tions ever written. Its author is a Negro who, like his subject, torrid 
Negro dancer, Katherine Dunham, went out to observe and find out about 
living culture at first hand. In June at Cleveland’s Western Reserve Uni- 
versity the book helped Author Leslie Collins, 28, to win the nation’s first 
Ph.D. in American culture. 

Tired of having their students delve exclusively in the musty attics 
of the past, Western Reserve's graduate faculty began thinking of a 
program in contemporary U.S. culture several years ago, finally got it 
going last spring. Students may suggest any topic they like, do their 
own investigating. Leslie Collins spent two weeks each (mostly on the 
road) with Dancer Dunham, Paul Robeson and Marian Anderson. 

Copyright, Time (June 18, 1945) 
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{| Dean Dixon anxious to turn youth 
_ to sonatas instead of Sinairas 


Whasic or Millons 


Condensed from New York Times 
By S. J. Woolf 


BOUT twenty years ago 

Julius Rosenwald, the 

Chicago merchant, told 

me about a fund he had 

created for the ‘“‘welfare of man- 
kind.” The other day a young man 
to whom a fellowship has just been 
awarded by that fund spoke of his 


hopes of turning these sad, silent © 


days into “tomorrows that sing.” 

Dean Dixon at 30 is a dreamer, 
some of whose dreams have already 
materialized. He has stood on the 
podium directing famous orches- 
tras; he has organized an orchestra 
himself which has given concerts in 
Carnegie Hall as well as in settle- 
ment houses, neighborhood centers 
and hospitals, and for which he en- 
visions a great future in developing 
musical taste. 

“Music,” he says, “‘is one of the 
great civilizing agencies. It lifts 
men out of their commonplace sur- 
roundings. It wipes out national 
boundaries. Teach youth to appre- 
ciate good music, make clear the 
beauties of the classics, bring the 
masters out of their ivory towers 
and you will do much to combat the 
threat that juvenile delinquency 
holds today. 

“But,” he added, with a broad 
smile which disclosed his gleaming 
white teeth, “you must catch them 
young. Otherwise they will turn to 


Sinatras instead of to sonatas.” 

Like most dreamers, Dixon is en- 
thusiastic and voluble. He has a 
large vocabulary, is precise in his 
speech and emphasizes his words 
with expressive gestures. At times 
his manner is that of a teacher. He 
mingles philosophy with harmony 
and approaches music as much from 
a rational as from an emotional 
standpoint. At present he is at work 
on his Ph.D. thesis—a modern or- 
chestration of Beethoven. It was 
with an armful of books on music 
that he arrived at my studio, stop- 
ping on the way up for a long con- 
versation with the elevator man 
who had known him as a fat little 
boy in Harlem where Dixon was 
born. 

He sees little good in jazz. 

“It is better,” he told me, “that 
young folks listen to some music 
rather than no music at all. But the 
reason they listen to jazz is that they 
are unacquainted with better music. 
They are afraid it is high-brow. 

“All children turn to music nat- 
urally at an early age,” he said. 
“Accordingly, when they are 3 or 4, 
it is not too soon to introduce them 
to the works of the masters. But 
this must be done by making music 
a part of their living experience. 
At that time of life they are in the 
tactile stage—they receive many of 
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their impressions through touch. 
So, when we give a concert for these 
youngsters, instead of putting the 
orchestra on one side of the room 
and them on the other, we put them 
in the center and surround them 
with the players. And we tell them 
that they may sit by the instruments 
they like best and feel them as they 
vibrate. 

“We also give concerts for chil- 
dren in their teens, who, unless 
properly educated, are prone to be- 
come jitterbugs. Their participa- 
tion is different. We invite them to 
rehearsals and ask them to make 
paintings of the pictures that the 
numbers we perform evoke in their 
minds. At the final concert these 
paintings are shown on the stage 
when the music that inspired them 
is played. 

‘Much of the work is surprisingly 
good, and those youngsters become, 
as it were, a part of the orchestra. 
They are ‘in the groove.’ But it is 
the groove of Bach, Beethoven and 
Schubert, not in the groove of Tin 
Pan Alley.” 

Paradoxical as it may seein, Mr. 
Dixon says that one of the chief 
faults of popular music is that the 
selections are too short. The mel- 
ody starts at once and the entire 
piece is over within a couple of min- 
utes. This leads listeners to this 
type of music to become impatient 
of serious music. 

It is not only with concerts for 
young people that Mr. Dixon is con- 
cerned. His aim is to bring “music 
to millions.” He has been doing 


this, not only by charging reason- 
able prices for performances in con- 
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cert halls, but also by playing in 
communal centers where tickets are 
sold at prices ranging from 5 to 25 
cents. 

“This,” he says, ‘‘is essentially a 
democratic idea carried out by a 
democratic organization which, 
through its music, fights for a 
broader democracy for all.” 

It was last summer that Mr. 
Dixon organized his American 
Youth Orchestra. The average age 
of the players is 20, and among 
them is a Chinese girl violinist and 
a colored youth who plays the ‘cello. 
In order to select players purely for 
their musical ability Mr. Dixon 
went through the blindfold test in 
choosing the members of his orches- 
tra. He had them play behind his 
back. The sensitiveness of his ear 
may be judged by the fact that, when 
one of the young women played the 
violin, he recognized the instrument 
as having been used in a previous 
audition by someone else. 

When I mentioned the natural 
love of music among Negroes, he 
said, “This is the result of two 
things: In the first place, they came 
from warm climates where it is pos- 
sible to open the mouth and sing 
without freezing the throat. Sec- 
ondly, and what is more important, 
they were slaves. They had to find 
some means of expression for their 
longing for happiness, and, possess- 
ing nothing except their voices, they 
turned to singing. And, finding 
little cause for happiness on this 
earth, they hoped for it in heaven. 
This accounts for their spirituals.”” 

While he admires many of the 
Negro folk tunes, he feels that mu- 
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sic should be universal; the out- 
pouring of the soul of an individual 
rather than the expression of a race. 
It is for this reason that he thinks 
that those musicians who use folk 
tunes in their compositions are lim- 
iting themselves; their works are 
echoes of others rather than the re- 
flections of themselves. 

Although he ‘‘plays every instru- 
ment in the orchestra,” Dean Dixon 
has not composed much. When he 
was a mere child he began taking 
lessons. But how he hated it! 

His mother, a Barbadian, had de- 
cided that her only child should be 
come a doctor. Nevertheless, she 
insisted that he also study music. 
When he was but 31/ years old, she 
had bundled him up and taken him 
from Harlem to concerts at Carnegie 
Hall. When he was older she for- 
bade him to listen to trashy music 
on the radio, and told him that if he 
practiced he might some day be able 
to play classical music over the air. 

He loathed practicing. He would 
hide a knife in his bow hand so 
that, when he drew it across the 
strings, he could manage to cut 
them. Most of the time his mother, 
suspecting his tricks, had extra 
strings ready. Ome day she had 
none. Dean, hopefully, said he 
would go down to 125th Street to 
buy some. His mother said, ‘No, 
just sit down.”” He tried to read but 
she would not let him. For four 
hours, his usual practice time, she 
made him sit and do nothing. That 
was the last time a string was cut. 

By the time he was 13 his teacher 
said he had no talent and advised 


his mother to let the boy give up - 
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music. She thought otherwise. But, 
despite her insistence, it was not 
until his second year at DeWitt 
Clinton High School that he finally 
decided that he would become a mu- 
sician. Harry Jennison, the music 
instructor, played a part in his mak- 
ing up his mind. 

By the time young Dixon was 
graduated from high school and 
ready to enter the Juilliard School 
he had saved enough out of his 
lunch money to start the Dixon 
Young People’s Orchestra. 

A year at Juilliard convinced him 
that he would never become a violin 
virtuoso and, accordingly, he 
switched to the study of musical 
theory and harmony. He pursued 
his studies further at Teachers Col- 
lege where he gained his M.A., and 
he is now working at Columbia for 
his doctor’s degree. 

While still a student at Juilliard, 
Dixon led an orchestra under the 
auspices of NYA and undertook 
music projects for WPA. He has 
given concerts under the sponsor- 
ship of Mrs. Roosevelt and has been 
a guest conductor for the Philhar- 
monic and Philadelphia Orchestras, 
the youngest man ever to wield a 
baton for these organizations. He 
has also taken Toscanini’s place in 
directing the NBC Orchestra. 

His modesty came to the fore 
when he first stepped before that 
body of musicians. Nervously, he 
introduced himself with these 
words: ‘I hope when I have fin- 
ished you will think as highly of me 
as I do of you.” 

However, he is not afraid to ex- 
ercise his authority. While rehears- - 
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ing the National Youth Orchestra, 
he noticed one young player who in- 
sisted upon talking most of the time. 
He stopped the music and asked him 
to stand up and play his entire part 
alone. When this had been done, 
he said, “All right now, you may 
talk while we play.” 

He says that once in his life he 
indulged in “musical sabotage.” 
This was at the Juilliard School 
where the students took turns in 
conducting the orchestra. There was 
one young man who was much im- 
pressed with his own ability and not 
hesitant about saying so. Just be- 
fore it was time for him to conduct, 
young Dixon persuaded some of the 
players to tune their instruments 
half a note below the others. The 
conductor went through the piece 


Origin Of 


WHEN SCAT SINGER Leo Watson ran out of words, he 


DIGEST 
without detecting what had been 


done. When he found out what 
had happened, he was less preten- 
tious about his claims. 

Ever since he left high school 
Dixon has made his own way by 
teaching. He continues to teach in 
his Convent Avenue home. His 
mother is still with him and now 
does much of the clerical work con- 
nected with the American Youth 
Orchestra. 

“I hope she is not disappointed 
that I have become a musician,” he 
said. “After all, she has herself to 
blame. Had she not introduced me 


to music when I was so young, and 
not sat over me every day to make 
me practice, I might have been a 
doctor.” 


was given to the emphatic vocalizing of the meaningless ‘‘zoot.” 
This became a sort of password around 52nd Street in New York. 


Nobody knows whether the French interjection “‘zut’’ was at the 


back of Leo’s mind, or whether it was just one of the many words 
he dreamed up. Anyway, its use expanded to denote almost any- 


thing conected with music, just like the vague word “‘jive.’’ Pretty 
soon the rhyming songsters of Harlem had teamed it up with the 
word “‘suit.”” Hence zoot suit, drape shape, reet pleat, stuff cuff 
and all the rest. 


Leonard Feather, Esquire 
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{| Crooner crusades against prejudice 
after learning its disastrous effects 


Condensed from PM 
By Jean Evans 


there is much more to life 

than singing. During the 

presidential campaign last 
Fall Sinatra became a first class 
stumper for FDR. Recently he 
talked with Philadelphia high school 
editors and student council presi- 
dents about tolerance. 

I went to see Sinatra to find out 
what lay behind his extra-career ac- 
tivity. I asked him when he got 
the idea he wanted to do something 
about racial and religious intoler- 
ance. 

He dug his hands into his pants 
pockets and walked around the 
room, thinking it over. He moved 
with a loose, easy gait. Then he 
sat down in a chair opposite me, one 
leg flung over the arm of the chair, 
one arm hanging limply to the floor. 

“I’m not the kind of a guy who 
does a lot of brain work about why 
or bow I happened to get into some- 
thing,” he said. “I get an idea— 
maybe I get sore about something. 
And when I get sore enough, I do 
something about it.” 

He paused. “In show business 
you get all kinds of people. I've got 
all kinds of friends, good friends, 
Negroes, Catholics, Jews. They’re 
nice fellows. We get along great.” 
He was on his feet again. “When 
some tramp keeps bringing up a 
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person’s color,” he said, angry, “or 
his religion, it gets me sore. It gets 
me sore and then I'm through with 
him.” 

I asked what religion he was. 
In answer he undid the second and 
third buttons of his shirt, reached in 
and brought out a medal hanging on 
a fine chain. ‘See that?’ he asked. 
“T’m a Catholic. That’s a St. Chris- 
topher medal.” He turned it and 
tapped the other side. ‘That's the 
Star of David.” 

He said he'd had it made about 
three years before as a symbol of 
his attitude and that he’d distributed 
at least a hundred medals like it to 
friends with whom he'd discussed 
discrimination, 

“This prejudice,” Sinatra said, 
“—it’s nothing new to me. In Ho- 
boken, when I was a kid, I lived in 
a plenty tough neighborhood. When 
somebody called me a ‘dirty little 
Guinea’ there was only one thing 
to do—break his head,” he said bel- 
ligerently. 

“When I got older, I realized 
you shouldn’t do it that way. I 
realized you’ve got to do it through 
education. Education is the right 
way,” his voice rose to an angry 
bark, “with a few exceptions.” 

I recalled having read that he had 
got into a fight over a Jim Crow 
incident while touring Southern 
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army camps last Fall. I asked if that 
had been one of the exceptions. 

He grinned. “I lost my temper,” 
he said a trifle ruefully. Then he 
added, “but don’t think I’m sorry. 
I'm not.” 

I asked what had happened. His 
lips tightened as he recalled the in- 
cident. He and a group of musi- 
cians, one of them a Negro, had 
gone into a lunch wagon for coffee, 
he said. The counterman took every- 
body’s order except that of the Ne- 
gro. 

“I didn’t like that,” Frank said 
coldly. ‘I watched that guy a while, 
and then I asked him, ‘How come?’ 
When he said “We don’t serve nig- 
gers,’ I lost my temper. I reached 
over that counter and smashed him 
one on the nose. He got up and 
started after me. I gave it to him 
again. Then the other fellows got 
up and we all walked out.” 

We got back to our discussion of 
education. “With grown-ups,” he 
said, “‘it’s not so easy. Kids are at 
a more receptive age. You can 
teach them something. You know,” 
he said confidingly, ‘‘I’ve taken a lot 
of kidding because of my association 
with kids. You know—the bobby 
sockers—.”” 

After he’d got the bobby-sock 
following he began to feel a kind 
of responsibility for it, Sinatra 
went on. He wondered how he 
could put its enthusiasm to good 
use, 

He said the idea of talking to 
the bobby sockers about social prob- 
lems didn’t occur to him right off. 
“I knew in a general way that I 
wanted to do something for my 
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country but I didn’t have the means. 
By that,” he said humbly, “I mean 
the knowledge.” 
He paused a second, then went 
back to the subject of prejudice. 
About two years ago, he went on, 
to prepare himself for some kind of 
service, he had begun to read books 
on social problems. He bought a 
small trunk, filled it with books, 
and took it along with him on his 
travels. He read on trains and 
planes, and at night, after he’d gone 
to bed. 
“I started with the most prolific 
books: I mean the kind that are eas- 
ily understandable to a person like 
me, with a newly found job in my 
mind — and in my heart.” He 
stopped, slightly embarrassed by 
his show of sentiment, then dog- 
gedly went on, “I say that, about 
my heart, because I mean it. I don’t 
care what the wise guys say. If I 
never do anything else, I'm going 
to go on with what I've started. It’s 
the most important thing there is.” 
What books had the greatest in- 
fluence on him? He thought a 
while, then mentioned first The 
History of Bigotry in the United 
States by Gustavus Myers. “That's 
a great book,” he said enthusiastic- 
ally. Then he named The Ameri- 
can Dilemma—he tried to remem- 
ber the name of the author but 
couldn’t. “It’s in two volumes,’ he 
said. “I read that one twice.” Next 
he mentioned Freedom Road—he 
named it as if making a proclama- 
tion—‘‘a sensational book; every- 
body in the United States should 
read that one.” 
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{| A simple New England racial experiment 


spreads like wildfire 


Condensed frora Christian Century 
By Rev. A. Ritchie Low 


AST SUMMER 78 Negro 

/ children, nine to twelve 

years of age, came up to the 

hills of Vermont to spend 
two weeks in the homes of white 
parishioners. They came from the 
Harlem district of New York, the 
majority from the Abyssinian Bap- 
tist church of which congressman 
A. Clayton Powell is the minister. 
This parish took care of the railroad 
fares to and from Burlington, and 
Vermonters did the entertaining 
free. 

What I took to be a simple plan 
to help improve race relations, to 
_ help bridge gaps, increase friendli- 
ness and break down walls of parti- 
tion, has created interest beyond 
anything I could have dreamed. Let- 
ters by the hundreds have poured 
into our village post office, letters 
from almost every state in the 
Union and many parts of the world. 
The coming of the colored children 
to Vermont has been written up, 
dramatized over the air, and pic- 
tures of the youngsters with their 
hosts have even been reprinted in 
newspapers in India! 

I have been especially interested 
in the letters from service men over- 
seas. “It’s what I’m fighting for,” 
wrote one captain from somewhere 
in the Pacific. “Worth more than 
a thousands sermons on race rela- 


tions,” added another serving in 
Italy. Soldiers, sailors, WAC's, 
Waves—all expressed similar senti- 
ments. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of men and women in the 
service who wrote did so in terms of 
praise. 

A few letters, especially those 
from the deep south, ran to the 
other extreme. The very suggestion 
of colored children being enter- 
tained in white homes was not only 
ridiculous but preposterous; what 
on earth was I thinking of? One 
or two hinted that it might be well 
for me to watch my step. Only a 
tenth of the mail, however, was un- 
favorable. 

As I write, preparations are un- 
der way to receive another group of 
youngsters, 125 of them this year. 
They are to arrive in Burlington 
July 5. They will come from two 
parishes, Abyssinian Baptist and St. 
Philip’s Episcopal, Harlem, and 
will stay for two weeks. Many chil- 
dren are returning to the same 
homes in which they were enter- 
tained last year. 

Of all who came our way last 
summer only two got really home- 
sick. No set program was planned, 
they just were treated like ordinary 
visitors, and this means, up our way, 
that there’s something doing every 
minute. They attended, in some 
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towns, vacation schools, went berry- 
ing, swam in the old swimming 
hole, went to picnics, were guests 
at parties and on Sunday morning 
sang in country church choirs. 

Those on farms fed the chickens, 
gathered eggs, drove the cows up 
lane at night, rode in from the hay- 
field on top of the hayload, helped 
the farmer bed the horses down for 
the night, rode on the old truck to 
the creamery mornings. The Negro 
children took to rural life like a 
duck to water. 

Two women from Abyssinian 
Church, Mrs. Laura Thomas and 
Mrs Anna Newsome, accompanied 
the children on the train and stayed 
in Vermont for the two weeks in 
case they should be needed. Actu- 
ally they had little to do. No prob- 
lems of discipline arose. The group 
was quiet, well behaved, coopera- 
tive and friendly. 

They weren’t angels, you under- 
stand, and they were as full of pep 
and ginger as your own boys and 
girls. But none gave any trouble. 
“If my own children behave as well 
away from home,” Mrs. Warren P. 
Waldo, a Methodist minister’s wife, 
told a Time reporter, “I'll be satis- 
fied.” 

Vermont hosts discovered that 
Negro children are just children! 
They learned they were little differ- 
ent from their own youngsters ex- 
cept.in color. Genuine friendships 
have been built up between Ver- 
mont and Harlem as a result of our 
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experiment. Letters, parcels and 
even personal visits have been ex- 
changed. 

One Vermont family even ar- 
ranged for two Negro children 
whose father is in the navy to re- 
turn to Vermont and attend school. 
Both children spent the day in our 
home recently and told how much 
they liked going to school up in 
our hill country. Other children 
were nice to them, said the eight- 
year-old, her face beaming. 

Two near-by states are to have 
projects similar to ours this sum- 
mer, New Hampshire and Connec- 
ticut. Bradford Young of Man- 
chester is heading the movement in 
New Hampshire and Oscar Lee of 
the Connecticut council of churches 
initiated the plan in the Nutmeg 
state. The Vermont plan is simple, 
inexpensive, easy to carry out. We'd 
like many more states to become in- 
terested. It can be carried out with 
Negroes, Japanese-Americans, 
Mexicans or any other minority. 

In the field of race relations, ser- 
mons, addresses and resolutions are 
not enough. I am utterly con- 
vinced of this. What I have been 
able to do in northern New Eng- 
land almost single-handed sugg2s:s 
what might be accomplished if 
churchmen would band together 
and with earnestness and purpose 
embrace the opportunity to put race 
relations on a firm, friendly, Chris- 
tian basis. 
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{| Matt Henson won lasting fame 


in daring Arctic adventure 


To The Pol. Peary 


Condensed from Classmate 


By R. B. Eleazer 


IFTY YEARS ago Matt 
] Henson, an orphan Negro 
boy, lived with his uncle in 
sight of the Potomac River. 

One day he slipped away to Bal- 
timore. Down to the docks he went, 
where great vessels came in from all 
parts of the world. One was just 
about to sail, and almost before he 
knew it the boy found himself on 
board asking for a job. The ship’s 
officer signed him on as a cabin boy 
and, for four years, he followed the 
sea to the ports of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. 

Returning an able-bodied seaman, 
young Henson met the man with 
whom he was later to take part in 
some of the most difficult and im- 
portant explorations ever made. 
This man was Robert E. Peary, a 
young naval officer about to leave on 
a mission to Nicaragua. He needed 
someone to go with him, and se- 
lected Henson. 

For three years this connection 
continued. Then Peary told Henson 
he had determined upon a much 
more difficult task—he wanted to 
explore the frozen wastes of Green- 
land and, if possible, to reach the 
North Pole, where no man had ever 
been. He asked Henson to join the 
expedition, and the invitation was 
eagerly accepted. 

Over a period of years, seven 


polar expeditions were organized 
and set out hopefully. Often at the 
risk of their lives, the explorers 
fought their way toward the goal, 
but were never quite able to reach 
it. In each of these efforts Matt 
Henson was one of the most trusted 
and useful members of the party, 
breaking trails through snow and 
ice, building camps, making sledges, 
driving dog teams, treating frozen 
hands and feet, sometimes thawing 
them out with the warmth of his 
own sturdy body. 

Seven desperate efforts, seven 
failures, yet Peary did not give up. 
On July 6, 1908, he set sail on the 
ship “Roosevelt” for the eighth trip, 
more grimly determined than ever. 
Matt Henson, of course, was a mem- 
ber of the party. Fighting almost 
impassable ice, the ‘Roosevelt’ 
finally reached Camp Sheridan and 
anchored. With sledges, pulled by 
dog teams, the party pressed on to 
Camp Columbia, where they set up 
their final base. 

From this point, on March 1, 
1909, they left the land, and started 
by sledge and on foot over the four 
hundred miles of frozen ocean be- 
tween them and the Pole. The wind 
was blowing a gale; the temperature 
was fifty-seven degrees below zero. 
The going was desperately hard. 
Sledges broke down; hands, feet, 
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and faces were frozen; the men 
were almost dead of weariness and 
cold; many of the weaker had to be 
sent back. At length there were left 
only Peary, Henson, and four hardy 
Eskimos. On they pushed, day after 
day, half frozen, sometimes falling 
from exhaustion, but getting up 
again and struggling forward. 

At last, on April 7, nine months 
after the expedition started, Peary 
took observations, calculated his po- 
sition, and discovered that the quest 
was ended, They had reached the 
Pole. They planted the Stars and 
Stripes, then turned their faces 
homeward. 

On his return to the United 


States, Commodore Peary paid this 
fine tribute to his faithful compan- 
ion: “I congratulate the Negro race 
upon Matthew Henson. He has 
driven home to the world your 
adaptability and the fiber of which 
you are made. He had added to the 
moral stature of every intelligent 
man among you. His is the hard 
earned reward of tried loyalty, per- 
sistence, and endurance.” 

His great adventure over, Henson 
entered the United States Postal 
Service, in which he continued till 
he reached the age of retirement. 
He is now living quietly in New 
York City. 


| Big Feit 


ALTHOUGH THE RECORD for big feet for normal adults 
is 12.4 inches (for a Negro man) and for the smallest feet is 
7.6 inches (for an Indian woman), the average foot length for 


white men is 10.3 inches. 


Adult Negroes have longer feet than whites, and American In- 
dians shorter feet. A foot 10.7 inches long is normal for Negro 
men and 9.9 inches for male American Indians. 

The foot length of women for the various races averages 9.7 
inches, 9.3 inches (for whites) and 9 inches respectively. 


Waldemar Kaempffert, New York Times 
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{| War migration brings racial 
discrimination to West Coast 


dim row Goes Whst 


Condensed from PM 
By Carey McWilliams 


INCE 1940 nearly 250,000 

S Negroes, largely from such 

states as Texas, Louisiana 

and Oklahoma have poured 
into the defense areas on the West 
Coast. Prior to this migration, Ne- 
groes constituted only 114 per cent 
of the total population of the re- 
gion; but they constitute more than 
10 per cent of the 2,000,000 mi- 
grants who have entered the West 
Coast since 1940. 

Of ten major congested produc- 
tion areas in the United States 
which show a 49 per cent increase 
in the number of Negroes since 
1940, five are located on the West 
Coast. The percentage increase in 
the number of Negroes in San 
Francisco between 1940 and 1944 
has been 227 per cent; in the Port- 
land- Vancouver area it has been 437 
per cent. 

Since 1940 the number of Ne- 
groes has increased in Los Angeles 
from 75,000 to 135,000; in San 
Francisco from 4,800 to 20,000; in 
Portland from 1,931 to 22,000; in 
Seattle from 3,789 to 16,000; in 
Vancouver (Washington) from 4 
to 4,000; in Bremerton from 17 
to 3,000. 


CAREY McWILLIAMS is former 
California commissioner of housing and 
immigration and author of Brothers Un- 
der Lhe Skin and Prejudice. We is a 
contributing editor of NEGRO DicEsrt. 


Curiously enough, anti-Negro 
feeling increases on the West Coast 
as one goes from the south to the 
north. While the largest absolute 
increase has occurred in Los An- 
geles, the impact of the migration 
is most sharply outlined in Port- 
land which has become the major 
West Coast tension area. 

In 1940 Portland called itself “‘a 
city of roses,” its population 85 per 
cent white American. Viewing it- 
self as a transplanted New England 
community—the Boston of the 
West Coast—it resented the inva- 
sion of war workers in general and 
of Negro migrants in particular. 
From the inception of its war boom, 
Portland has made a concerted ef- 
fort to segregate war workers in 
demountable or temporary housing 
(out of 18,578 units of war hous- 
ing only 458 represent permanent 
housing). Of Portland’s 20,000 
Negro migrants, 15,000 five in tem- 
porary war-housing projects. 

With the exception of the Seattle 
area, Negroes are generally placed 
in “islands” of segregation within 
the existing housing projects. Not 
only does segregation prevail in 
most of these projects, but project 
restaurants and recreational centers 
are generally operated on a Jim 
Crow basis. With the Boilermak- 
ers’, Machinists’, and Steamfitters’ 
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unions adhering to a Jim Crow pol- 
icy, most Negro migrants are like- 
wise segregated in employment. 

In Portland the policy of segre- 
gating Negroes in demountable 
public housing is reinforced by a 
“code of ethics’’ among the local 
realtors which makes it almost im- 
possible for a Negro to purchase a 
home. And in areas where restric- 
tive covenants have expired, they 
are generally being reimposed upon 
the land. Portland real estate in- 
terests have already determined that 
existing war housing units shall be 
sold, immediately after the war, at 
forced sale, to local interests. 

Through the control of the sup- 
ply of housing which they thus 
hope to acquire, they frankly pro- 
pose “to ease” the Negro out of 
Portland. Already one can observe 
this strategy of indirect eviction in 
operation. Approximately 90,000 
people, or more than 50 per cent 
of the pre-war working population 
of Portland, will be laid off as a 
result of cutbacks in the ship build- 
ing program. Of this number, 10,- 
000 or more are Negroes. 

In June, 1944, the executive di- 
rector of the Portland Housing Au- 
thority told me that “the nigger is 
all right in his place but,when he 
gets some money in his pocket, he 
begins to walk hard and talk loud, 
and he is likely to stick a knife in 
your ribs.” Mayor Earl Riley has 
steadily refused to appoint an in- 
terracial committee. (“They stir up 
trouble,” he says.) . . . There are 
no Negro policemen in Portland 
and the Mayor has refused to re- 


August 
view the request that some be ap. 
pointed. 

Race tensions are running dan- 
gerously high in Portland and in 
Vancouver (while located in Wash- 
ington, Vancouver is really part of 
the Portland metropolitan area). A 
leading citizen of Portland told me 
of two near-riots that he had per- 
sonally witnessed in the last two 
weeks. “White Trade Only’’ signs 
appear in numerous shops, cafes, 
and restaurants. Jim Crow prac- 
tices are beginning to develop. 

When Marian Anderson  ap- 
peared in Portland in January, she 
could obtain hotel accommodations 
only at the Benson Hotel, a third- 
rate hotel; and, even there, so I am 
informed, she had to agree not to 
use the main elevator and to have 
all her meals served in her rooms. 

The worst aspect of the situation 
in Portland is that little effort is be- 
ing made to curb the growth of 
these Jim Crow practices. A pro- 
posal to enact a civil rights act in 
Oregon was defeated in the recently 
adjourned legislature by a vote of 
24 to 6 in the Senate. 

With the exception of Los. An- 
geles, the Negro communities on 
the West Coast today are migrant 
communities, that is, Negro mi- 
grants have overwhelmed the pre- 
war Negro residents. In Portland, 
for example, the prewar Negro 
population was largely made up of 
Pullman car porters, station hands, 
shopmen, yardworkers, janitors and 
domestics. There was virtually no 
middle class professional group 
(one Negro doctor and one Negro 
dentist) . 
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Having established a fairly satis- 
factory status quo, the prewar Ne- 
gro population has tended to re- 
sent the influx of migrants. Long 
isolated from the main current of 
Negro opinion, the prewar Negro 
community was quite unprepared 
to cope with the issues that began 
to arise. 

While there are, of course, some 
excellent leaders among the older 
Negro residents, many of them are 
of the Uncle Tom variety. And 
while there are some able leaders 
among the migrants, there are, also, 
some extremely troublesome ele- 
ments. For example, the housing 
projects are overrun with various 
fundamentalist sects (Negro and 
white), and the number of Negro 
lay ministers is simply astronomical. 

Capitalizing upon the rank segre- 
gation that prevails, many of these 
lay ministers preach hatred of “the 
whites,” advocate further segrega- 
tion; and constantly talk in racist 
terms. While there is an interest- 
ing inter-racial church in the Bag- 
ley Downs project, it is faced with 
very stiff competition. 

To indicate the leadership prob- 
lem, suffice it to say that one of the 
Jim Crow locals of the Boilermak- 
ers’ Union was actually organized 
by a Portland Negro who, at the 
time, was a prominent official of 
the local branch of the NAACP! 
Nor has this situation been im- 
proved by the assignment to the 
area of a Negro consultant from the 
staff of the WPB. 

This particular consultant has 
consistently advised Portland Ne- 
groes “to move on” as soon as pos- 


sible and has considerably strength- 
ened the position of the Uncle Tom 
element in the community. 

The Negro communities which 
have sprung into existence over- 
night throughout the Northwest are 
lacking in experienced leadership 
and, as in Portland, are torn apart 
by internal dissension. 

Most of the Negro migrants, de- 
spite the low scheming of com- 
munities such as Portland, will re- 
main on the West Coast. Over a 
period of the next year or so, there 
will probably be a considerable re- 
shifting of Negroes within the area, 
with Seattle and Tacoma and Los 
Angeles receiving Negroes from 
Portland, Bremerton, Port Orchard, 
and other communities. But a mini- 
mum of 65 per cent or more of the 
Negroes will remain on the West 
Coast. Southern Negroes, in par- 
ticular, like the West Coast despite 
the difficulties they have encoun- 
tered. In conversation they refer 
to the Southern Pacific trains that 
brought them west as the “liberty 
trains.” 

In general, California is much 


.better prepared to integrate its en- 


larged Negro population than either 
Washington or Oregon. The large 
Negro community in Los Angeles, 
for example, is well-organized and 
its leadership is excellent. 

Both San Francisco and Los An- 
geles have strong inter-racial organ- 
izations and Negroes are fairly well 
integrated in the trade union move- 
ment throughout California. The 
main tension area in the state is the 
population today of around 40,000, 
East Bay District with a Negro 
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in the cities of Vallejo, Oakland, 
Alameda, and Richmond. 

Today the West Coast has be- 
come a microcosm in which is re- 
flected the totality of racial tensions 
existing in America. The serious- 
ness of the situation, the growing 
realization of the dangers involved, 
has brought about a feeling in ex- 
tremely influential circles of opin- 
ion on the coast that the region can 
no longer tolerate organized anti- 


Japanese activity; that any mani- 
festation of racial violence in a re- 
gion so charged with potentially ex- 
plosive issues might quickly spread 
and involve entirely unintended 
victims; and that the growth of 
racial antagonism, if unchecked, 
may conceivably frustrate plans by 
which the region hopes to cope with 
its acute post-war employment prob- 
lem. 


Handy With His 


WHEN heavyweight champ Joe Louis was a youngster his 
mother took him to Detroit's Child Guidance Bureau. The psy- 
chologist there studied his case. His amazing counsel still is a 
part of the bureau's files: ‘Teach your son to do something with 


his hands.” 


Walter Winchell, New York Mirror 


Shoo ven 


NEAR THE GRAVE of Andrew Jackson at the Hermitage is the 
grave of “Uncle Alfred,” his faithful Negro body servant. On one 
occasion “Uncle Alfred’’ was asked if he thought that General 
Jackson went to heaven. He answered: “Yes, sir, I know he did.” 

His questioner persisted: “But Uncle Alfred, how do you know?” 

Alfred drew himself up and his eyes flashed as he said: “Well 
sir, he said he was going there, and when General Jackson said he 
was going any place he sure went there.” 


IN A SMALL SOUTHERN TOWN, a passing tourist asked 

an elderly Negro how far it was to the state capital. 
“I don't ‘know, Mister,’ came the reply. “It used to be around 
25 miles but the way things have gone up around here it may 


be near 40 by now.” 


Jack Atkins 
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A condensation from the book 


By Arna Bontemps And Jack Conroy 


| Here is the fascinating, thrilling story of America’s black pioneers, 


the Negro men and women who fought through the wilds of Dixie 
hatred to reach lands where they could find freedom and tolerance. 
Fresh and alive as today’s headlines is this magnificent tale of 
Marcus Garvey, perhaps the man who won the widest Negro follow- 
ing of any leader in America, of his triumphs and of his final failures. 


Copyright, 1945, By Arna Bontemps and Jack Conroy 
Published By Doubleday, Doran & Co., N. Y. (Price $2.75) 


BOOK SECTION 2 
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{| The story of a man from Jamaica 


with his eyes on Africa 


Sock A Cty 


By Arna Bontemps And Jack Conroy 


N A WINDY DAY late in 
Ox 1916 a young Negro 
from Jamaica, destined some 

years afterward to captivate 
hundreds of thousands of his ra- 
cial brethren with his proud asser- 
tion that he was a “full-blooded 
black man,” made an inconspicu- 
ous entry into New York’s Harlem. 
Marcus Garvey was not prepos- 
sessing at first glance. He was short 
and squat, with a heavy head set 
close to his shoulders. He had 
been in correspondence with Booker 
T. Washington on problems of 
common interest to them both, and 
Washington, it is said, had urged 
him to come to the United States. 
But now Washington was dead at 
Tuskegee, and Garvey was alone 
and all but penniless in a strange 
land. Previously, he had worked 
in London for Fuse Mohammed Ef- 
fendi, half-Negro and half-Egyp- 
tian writer and scholar. Garvey 
must have derived some of his 


ARNA BONTEMPS is librarian at 
Fisk University. He is the author of 
several juveniles, and has written three 
novels: Drums at Dusk, Black Thunder, 
and God Sends Sunday, a dramatization 
of which is in preparation for Broadway 
production. JACK CONROY is the 
author of The Disinherited, and other 
books. As editor of The Anvil, Mr. 
Conroy discovered and published for the 
first time writers like Richard Wright 
and Erskine Caldwell. 
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“Africa-for-the-Africans”’ 
phy from Effendi. 

It is said that Garvey had been 
denied admittance to Wolmet’s Col- 
lege in Jamaica because of the 
darkness of his skin, the impression 
being that only upper-class and 
light-hued mulattoes were eligible. 
The caste system of Jamaica, with 
the light-skinned mulattoes at the 
top of the heap, incensed him, and 
he resolved never to apologize for 
his color, but to glory in it. 

In London, however, he found it 
possible to attend classes at the 
University of London. After leav- 
ing Fuse Mohammed Effendi’s em- 
ploy, he worked his way around the 
world. Everywhere he saw his peo- 
ple in subjection and poverty. He 
said: “I read Up from Slavery by 
Booker T. Washington, and then 
my doom—if I may call it suach—of 
being a race leader dawned upon 
me. ...I asked: Where is the 
black man’s government? Where is 
his king and his kingdom? Where is 
his president, his country, and his 
ambassador, his army, his navy, his 
men of big affairs? I could not find 
them. I declared: I will help to 
make them.” 

Garvey came home to Jamaica in 
1914, began the publication of a 
paper, and established the Universal 
Negro Improvement Association, 
the purpose of which was to “take 
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Africa, organize it, develop it, arm 
it, and make it the defender of Ne- 
groes the world over.” 

In 1915 Garvey made a short trip 
to New York to explore the possi- 
bilities of expanding the influence 
of his association, but immediately 
encountered the hostility of Negro 
leaders such as Robert Russa Mo- 
ton, who had succeeded Booker T. 
Washington at Tuskegee, and W. 
E. B. Du Bois, influential Negro 
scholar and editor of the Crisis. 
Discouraged, he returned to Jam- 
aica, but decided to fight it out with 
his adversaries in the United States. 
In 1916 he was back. 

Four years passed before Garvey, 
as president-general of the Univer- 
sal Negro Improvement Associa- 
tion, issued his eloquent call to 
“The Beloved and Scattered Mil- 
lions of the Negro Race.” One of 
the association’s principal projects 
was to incorporate a Black Star 
steamship line for the dual pur- 
pose of returning race leaders and 
American Negroes to their home- 
land and of opening commercial 
telations with the African conti- 
nent. Garvey contended that 
Negro scholars, scientists and in- 
dustrialists should match wits on 
African soil with white interlopers 
and thus regain supremacy. 

Marcus Garvey was determined 
to reawaken the cry of “Africa for 
the Africans” and to hurl it farther 
and more challengingly than any- 
one else ever had. Once he got his 
Black Star steamship line going, his 
task would be simplified. The ships, 
manned by all-Negro crews, would 
take to African shores cargoes of 


repatriated Negroes and machinery 
with which to build the homeland 
into a self-sufficient empire. They'd 
return with the exotic natural prod- 
ucts of the fabulously rich Dark 
Continent—ivory, mahogany, rub- 
ber, spices, gold and bronze ob- 
jects wrought by native craftsmen. 
But all this took a lot of money 
for pump-priming. 

Garvey would not permit white 
people to buy stock in his enter- 
prises. And rather than seek capi- 
tal from wealthy Negroes, of whom 
there were few, he appealed to the 
masses for small investments. These 
responded so enthusiastically that 
he found a movement on his hands. 

His glorification of the color 
black, as evidenced by his demands 
for a Black House as well as a 
White House, Black Cross nurses, 
et cetera, fostered intense national- 
istic feeling and revived the ‘‘Back- 
to-Africa’”’ movement on a scale 
never remotely approached by other 
evangels of the idea. 

Garvey established the Negro 
World as a house organ for the 
UNIA. The weekly eventually at- 
tained a circulation of 75,000 or 
more. i 

The first international conven- 
tion of the Universal Negro Im- 
provement Association, held in 
New York City on August 1, 1920, 
was cl:maxed by a huge public meet- 
ing in Madison Square Garden. 
The delegates, “representatives of 
Negroes in all parts of the world,” 
proclaimed their determination to 
elect ‘‘a world leader and a Negro 
leader of the United States and a 
provisional president of Africa,” 
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and also demanded “a constitution 
and bill of rights in the nation of 
the Negro.” 

It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that Garvey’s course was all 
smooth sailing. Negroes from the 
South did not get along any too 
well with West Indians in Harlem. 
The Southerners were enraged by 
the islander’s air of superiority, his 
pride in his status as a British sub- 
ject, and his propensity for “‘talk- 
ing a good fight.” 

The islanders, on their part, made 
no bones about expressing their dis- 
dain for the crude outlanders. Gar- 
vey increased his handicap by as- 
sailing mulattoes and all Negroes 
with’ even a small amount of white 
blood in their veins. He had er- 
roneously supposed that the West 
Indian caste system, regulated by 
lightness of skin, with Negroes just 
a shade darker than white at the 
apex and in the favored position, 
was an issue in the United States 
too. 

American Negroes in Harlem 
soon dubbed Garvey’s followers 
“monkey chasers,” and began com- 
posing satirical ditties about the 
Back-to-Africa movement such as: 


When I git on the other side, 
I'll buy myself a mango, 
Grab myself a monkey gal 
And do the monkey tango. 
Of the leader himself the skepti- 
cal Harlemites sang: 
Garvey, Garvey is a big man 
To take his folks to monkey-land. 
If he does, I'm sure I can 
Stay right here with Uncle Sam. 
Nevertheless, all of Garvey’s 
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seeds of discontent did not fall on 
stony soil. The North had not ful- 
filled the legend about it that had 
prevailed throughout the South. 
Prejudice, segregation, and violence 
attended the Negro seeker still. 

Garvey’s vituperative tongue ral- 
lied and united against him a group 
of influential enemies. Du Bois 
battled with the genteel weapons of 
reason and logic, giving the crusad- 
ing Jamaican credit for sincerity and 
capacity for leadership, but disput- 
ing his views on economics and his 
advocacy of a return to Africa as a 
solution of the American Negro’s 
problems. Others—such as A, 
Philip Randolph and Chandler 
Owen, editors of the Messenger— 
took issue with the combative Jam- 
aican on his own ground. 

“Mudsill of Jamaican society” 
and “Supreme Negro Jamaican 
Jackass” were two of the epithets 
hurled at Garvey by the Messenger, 
and Robert W. Bagnall, writing in 
that magazine in March 1923, de- 
scribed the head man of the UNIA 
as... ‘squat, stocky, fat, and 
sleek with protruding jaws and 
heavy jowls; small, bright, piglike 
eves, and rather full doglike face. 
Boastful, egotistic, tyrannical, in- 
tolerant . . . gifted at self-adver- 
tisement . . . promising ever, but 
never fulfilling ...a lover of 
pomp, tawdry finery, and garish dis- 
play . . . a sheer opportunist and 
a demagogic charlatan.” 

It was not hard for such an astute 
economist and sociologist as Du 
Bois to point out serious defects in 
the various organizations set up as 
adjuncts of the UNIA, such as the 
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African Communities League, the 
Black Star Steamship Line, and the 
Negro Factories Corporation. Du 
Bois pointed out, accurately enough, 
that the only concrete achievement 
of the latter organization was vis- 
ible in a few grocery stores, a laun- 
dry or two, and a printing press. 
All of these enterprises soon failed. 

The Black Star Line was equally 
unsuccessful. The Yarmouth, 
bought for $140,000 and rechris- 
tened the Frederick Douglass, was 
impounded for debt after three un- 
profitable trips to the West Indies 
and sold under the auctioneer’s 
hammer for $1,625. The Antonio 
Maceo, formerly an ocean-going 
yacht, ran up a repair bill of $70,- 
000 or $80,000—far more than its 
original cost of $60,000. Its ulti- 
mate fate is shrouded in mystery— 
supposition being that it was either 
wrecked or seized for debt in Cuba. 
The Shadyside made several excur- 
sion trips up the Hudson to the 
accompaniment of great fanfare, 
the resulting propaganda being the 
nrincipal benefit accruing. 

The palpable failure of Garvey’s 
arandiose schemes had a deflating 
effect on the enthusiasm of follow- 
ers who had been charmed by his 
silver tongue. In addition, he made 
some incautious references which 
would indicate at least lefthanded 
endorsement of the Ku Klux Klan’s 
argument that the United States 
should be made ‘a white man’s 
country.” Garvey's point, of course, 
was that Negroes should pull out 
for Africa and leave the white men 
to run the country as they pleased, 
but this distinction was too fine for 


Southern Negroes, who had occa- 
sion to resent any sort of approval 
of the Klan. 

One of Garvey’s first major de- 
feats was administered in Chicago, 
one of his towers of strength. The 
issue of West Indian versus United 
States Negro was practically non- 
existent in Chicago, and there were 
many migrants from the South who 
were growing more and more dis- 
gruntled with their lot in the prom- 
ised Paradise of the North. By 
1920 UNIA membership in the city 
was said to total 7,500, while 
branches flourished in East St. 
Louis, Springfield, Mounds, Alton, 
Cairo, and other Illinois localities. 
William H. Wallace, later a state 
senator, gave up a thriving bakery 
business to head the Chicago move- 
ment. 

When Robert S. Abbott, pub- 
lisher and editor of the Chicago De- 
fender, took up the cudgels against 
Garvey and his organization, the 
man from Jamaica was not a little 
perturbed. Abbott was easily his 
equal in the art of invective and in 
rough-and-tumble debate. 

When Garvey bought the dilapi- 
dated Yarmouth and advertised it 
as the first vessel of the Black Star 
Line, the Defender made a sarcastic 
comparison to a similar ship pur- 
chased by a predecessor of Garvey, 
“Chief Sam’’ of Kansas, whose 
plans for setting up an independent 
kingdom in Africa had gone awry 
—some said because of the antag- 
onism of the British toward the 
venture, others alleging that ‘Chief 
Sam’’ was a fraud who had collected 
huge sums solely for his own enjoy- 
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ment. Garvey held to the latter 
viewpoint and filed a libel suit 
against Abbott demanding a million 
dollars as compensation for damage 
to his character. Though he won 
a moral victory and finally was 
awarded one cent, Garvey was 
obliged to pay the court expenses. 

Before the case was decided, 
Garvey announced his intention of 
invading Chicago. It was October 
1919, less than four months after 
the race riot which had gone so far 
toward disillusioning refugees from 
Dixie with the New Canaan. It 
seemed a propitious time for Gar- 
vey to appear with his Back-to- 
Africa appeals. 

Once again the black Ishmaels 
were yearning toward a “better 
place” somewhere. Garvey rented 
the Eighth Regiment Armory and 
from its platform denounced Ab- 
bott more vigorously than before. 
At the close of the meeting, he was 
arrested for selling stock in the 
Black Star Steamship Line in viola- 
tion of the Illinois Blue Sky Law, 
which governed the sale of stock 
certificates and shares. Garvey later 
claimed that the arrest had been en- 
gineered by Abbott, who, he said, 
had arranged to have a Negro de- 
tective in the guise of a prospective 
investor insist upon purchasing 
stock from none other than the 
leader of the UNIA, in order to 
incriminate him. 

Released on bail, Garvey departed 
from the city, never to return. ““Ab- 
bott has always through rivalry and 
jealousy been opposed to me,” said 
Garvey later, “and especially 
through my not being born in 


August 


America and my criticism of his 
dangerous newspaper policy of al- 
ways advising the race to lighten its 
skin and straighten out its hair 
which was kinky.” 

Trouble continued to hound Gar- 
vey. In 1922 he was indicted on 
a charge of using the mails to de. 
fraud in connection with the sale of 
stock in the Black Star Steamship 
Line. He conducted his own de- 
fense, having no confidence in Ne- 
gro attorneys and scorning to em- 
ploy a white one. After litigation 
lasting a year, he was sentenced to 
five years’ imprisonment in the fed- 
eral penitentiary at Atlanta. Gar. 
vey obtained bail, and by appeals 
delayed the execution of sentence 
until 1925, 

In the meantime, he had formed 
the Black Cross Navigation Com- 
pany and bought the S. S. General 
Goethals, which he renamed _ the 
Booker T, Washington, in memory 
of the great leader at Tuskegee who 
had expressed interest in his early 
plans. Like its predecessors, the 
Booker T. Washington was dogged 
by ill luck. Putting in at a Cuban 
port, it was seized for debt. 

Nearly twenty years later a World 
War II Liberty ship was named for 
the sage of Tuskegee, and com- 
manded by a Negro captain, Hugh 
Mulzac. Ironically enough, the 
name Robert S. Abbott, Garvey’s 
nemesis, was bestowed upon an- 
other. But Garvey would have re- 
torted, even though these ships 
might be manned and officered by 
Negroes, they still did not belong 
to them or to the Negro race. 

After serving two years of his 
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sentence, Garvey was pardoned and 
deported to Jamaica. Without its 
leader the UNIA floundered about 
uncertainly, was rent by schisms and 
dissensions. Enterprising organiz- 
ers and local leaders seized the op- 
portunity to promote various 
schemes of their own. 

While “Moors,’’ Islamites, and 
leaders of the Peace Movement of 
Ethiopia and the Pacific Movement 
of the Eastern World were eulogiz- 
ing Marcus Garvey, and hailing him 
as the John the Baptist of the cam- 
paign to arouse the Negro to racial 
consciousness, the founder of the 
UNIA was trying to rebuild his 
shattered organization from exile in 
Jamaica. Somehow or other he 
managed to keep his magazine, the 
Black Man, going. 

He eventually gave up the 
struggle in Jamaica and returned to 
London, perhaps hoping to revive 
some of the evangelical zeal he 
found there when he first conceived 
the grandiose scheme of recaptur- 
ing the continent of Africa for its 
rightful heirs. In 1938 he appealed 
in the Black Man for one thousand 
students to attend his School of 
African Philosophy. He planned to 
train a corps of diplomats, interpre- 
ters, economists, and other special- 
ists to be ready for service when 
Africa’s hour should strike. 

A dwindling band of the faith- 
ful stuck with Garvey through thick 
and thin. 

On May Day 1938 a parade of 
the Royal African Legions marched 
through Harlem. There were the 
titled dignitaries of the UNIA— 


the dukes and lords and knight 


commanders of the Distinguished 
Order of Ethiopia and the knight 
commanders of the Supreme Order 
of the Nile. Their uniforms were 
resplendent, their heads high and 
proud. 

At the head of the parade pranced 
a richly caparisoned horse bearing 
the majestic figure of a gigantic 
Negro arrayed in barbaric splendor. 
Reporters sought to question him, 
but discovered that the interroga- 
tion had to be done through an in- 
terpreter, for, it was explained, the 
tider was an African prince who 
understood no English. 

“We are showing the world Dr. 
Garvey isn’t forgotten although he 
is many miles away,” the black 
prince said gravely. 

Marcus Garvey died in London in 
1940. He was not an old man— 
only fifty-three—but unceasing fail- 
ure since his release from Atlanta 
had worn down his spirit. Perhaps 
as he lay dying he thought of a de- 
tisive jingle he had heard often dur- 
ing his sojourn in Harlem: 


When a monkey-chaser dies, 
Don’t need no undertaker, 
Just throw him in the Harlem 
River— 
He'll float back to Jamaica. 


But Garvey was never going back 
to Jamaica. What was more, he 
would never set foot on the hot, rich 
soil of Africa he had sworn to wrest 
away from the white interlopers. 
Curiously enough, he had never 
found the time or the opportunity 
to visit the land of his ancestors. 
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DIGEST QUIZ 
Sach Aad White 


N THE color-crazed world that has been created by race hate, white 

and black too often have become synonymous with good and bad, 

with pure and chaste Aryans singing the virtues of everything lily- 

white, vanilla and blonde. But the facts of life are that black as 4 
color has lots on its side as this quiz plainly shows. 

Under each of the following subjects are given three choices, only one 
of which can be termed black. Twelve or more correct answers qualifies 
you as a color connoisseur, ten or better puts you near the head of the classam 
while anything less than eight right replies means you're color blind, 
See answers on inside back cover. 


1. GEMS 
a) Garnet 
b) Onyx 
c) Emerald 
. BIRDS 
a) Canary 
b) Robin 
c) Raven 
. WOODS 
a) Birch 
b) Cedar 
c) Ebony 
. CANDY 
a) Licorice 
b) Taffy 
c) Life Savers 
. ACTRESSES 
a) Margo 
b) Hilda Simms 
c) Laurette Taylor 
. BERRIES 
a) Strawberries 
b) Dewberries 
c) Gooseberries 
. DOGS 
a) Fala 
b) Rin-Tin-Tin 
c) Lassie 


8. 


POETS 

a) Alexander Pushkin 
b) Vachel Lindsay 

c) Edgar Allan Poe 


. NAMES 


a) Frank Black 
b) Julian Black 
c) Hugo Black 


. MORE NAMES 


a) William L. White 
b) Walter White 
c) George White 


. FURS 


a) Ermine 
b) Seal 
c) Raccoon 


. PEOPLES 


a) Magyars 
b) Uzbeks 
c) Boers 


. BOOK CHARACTERS 


a) Nonnie Anderson 
b) Tom Joad 
c) Captain Nemo 


. CARDS 


a) Hearts 
b) Diamonds 
c) Spades 
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(F I WERE A NEGRO By Edward G. Robinson 
The noted Hollywood movie star tells why he'd accentuate the posi- 
tive to eliminate the negative forces of fascism in another outstand- 
ing article in this popular Necro DicEsT series. Coming in future 
issues are pieces on this subject by Rackham Holt, Lillian Smith and 
Leonard Feather. 

THIS THING PREJUDICE By Frank Sinatra 
Finding out as a “kid’’ how prejudice can hurt, the noted crooner 
tells in down-to-earth language how innocent remarks by parents can 
spread race hate. Sinatra thinks color discrimination is not only dumb 
but dangerous and warns that all races must unite to keep America 
the great land it is. 

NEGRO MONUMENTS FOR WHITE HEROES 

By Oswald Garrison Villard 
The veteran crusader of American journalism, once editor of the New 
York Post and the Nation, believes that too many Negroes do not 
know enough about the history of the great white Abolitionists who 
helped to win their freedom. In this hard-hitting article, he proposes 
that Negroes build monuments in America to the white heroes who 
have pioneered against slavocracy. 

MY MOST HUMILIATING JIM CROW EXPERIENCE By Mariel Rahn 
All the discrimination a great Negro artist faces is not in the South, 
this well-known singer, star of Carmen Jones, reveals in an account of 
some of the Jim Crow humiliation she has faced during her concert 
tours. 

THE NEGRO BUYS BONDS By Hugo L. Black 
The famed Supreme Court justice pays a warm tribute to the contri- 
bution of Negro America in buying war bonds and sees their bond- 
buying as forging the unity of all the people in furthering American 
democracy. 

ROUND TABLE 

Is THE NORTH OR SOUTH FAIRER TO THE NEGRO? 


QUIZ ANSWERS 


1. Onyx 6. Dewberries 11. Seal 

2. Raven 7. Fala 12. Uzbeks 

3. Ebony 8. Pushkin 13. Nonnie Anderson 
4. Licorice 9. Julian Black 14. Spades 

5. Hilda Simms 0. Walter White 
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be alarmed. It’s just that we're a bit sea sick and doing our best to @ 

get our sea legs. For it seems that Negro Digest has ceased being a @ 

landlubber, weighed anchor and gone out onto the ocean blue. Be- 
ginning with our last issue, the magazine now is regularly installed as a 
full crew member of several hundred U. S. Navy warships. 

Some 2400 copies are purchased each month by the Navy Department 
for its fighting men afloat and overseas. These magazines are sold to sail- 
ors in Navy Px’s and also go into many ship’s libraries where the Negro 
Digest message of inter-racial good will is carried over the seven seas—but 
especially bound for Tokio. 

But Negro Digest is not strictly ocean-going as far as our servicemen are 
concerned. Many months back the War Department in announcing a list 
of magazines approved by the Army for overseas distribution included 
Negro Digest as the only Negro magazine on the list, which was based on 
a poll taken among the soldiers. 

The United Service Organizations have also recognized Negro Digest @ 
as a top-ranking magazine with the boys in khaki and blue. In USO clubs @ 
all over the nation Negro Digest can be found on library shelves and is 
usually a well-thumbed item before the month is out. 

All of which is our way of handing ourselves a pat on the back and re- 
minding our civilian readers that in the matter of morale, there is nothing 4 
quite as enlightening and entertaining on the racial front than a subscrip- 
tion to Negro Digest. 

In many distant corners of the war fronts, it is virtually impossible to 
find any magazines because PX’s are non-existent in jungles and swamps. 
But Uncle Sam’s postmen have a way of getting in inaccessible places. A 
subscription to Negro Digest for your favorite serviceman will give him a 
chance to curl up in a faroff foxhole with his favorite magazine. 

Because of postal regulations, subscriptions can be accepted only when 
requested by soldiers or sailors. With a letter from your man in uniform 
asking for Negro Digest plus the usual subscription price of $3 per year, 
we will be able to dispatch a copy each month to keep him well-informed 
and well, just in the fighting mood to push on to Tokio. 
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